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Government to impose curbs as leaked figures show big gap in cost of health trust managers 

Boom 
in NHS 


top 

staff 




David Brindle, Social 
Sendees Correspondent 


S OME health ser- 
vice trusts are 
spending propor- 
tionately up to 
five times as 
much as others 
on managers, the first official 
league table of its kind has 
revealed. One trust spends 
more than 10 per cent of its 
budget on managers. 

The unpublished table, a 
draft copy of which has been 
obtained and Is printed today 
in full by the Guardian, has 
prompted ministers to act to 
curb NHS management costs 
in measures to be announced 
today by Stephen Darrell. the 
Health Secretary. 

The move follows mounting 
public disquiet about a 400 
per cent increase in health 
managers during the past five 
years, as well as controversy 
over their pay and perks. The 
number of managers in Eng- 
land increased 15 per cent last 
year to 23^50. 

According to the league 
table, English trusts spent 
£816 million on management 
in 1994/95 — almost 10 times, 
the income of Great Ormond 
Street children's hospital in 
London — with expenditure 
ranging from 2.1 per cent of 
total budgets to 10.8 per cent. 
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The table, which had been 
due for official publication 
shortly, will prompt protests 
from many smaller trusts 
which argue that their man- 
agement costs look propor- 
tionately bigger because they 
do not benefit from economies 
of scale. 

The Royal London Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, which 
emerges worst, is shown to 
have spent 10.8 per cent of its 
£33 million budget on man- 
agement last year. 

Anne Eden, the hospital's 
chief executive, said the trust 
was one of the smallest and 
employed only about 70 staff. 
The definition of manage- 
ment had caught employees 
who were “more workers 
than managers”. "Some 
changes 1 have made recently 
will certainly cut down our 
figure, but the problem with a 
crude indicator like this is 
that it does not show what a 
high-volume, low-cost service 
we offer — with 30,000 out- 
patients a year.” 

Another trust to show 
poorly in the table is the An- 
dover community services 
unit in Hampshire, which is 
given a management cost fig- 
ure of 83 per cent Robert 
Sloane, its chief executive, 
said many of those counted as 
managers also had clinical 
responsibilities. 

“1 am not making excuses, 
and I welcome publication of 
information like this, but ar- 
bitrary measures do not 
reflect our full operating 
costs, which are among the 
lowest in southern England." 

The management cost fig- 
ures are based on an Audit 
Commission formula and in- 
clude all staff earning over 
£20,000 a year. There is provi- 
sion to exclude those deemed 
to have chiefly clinical roles. 

What will concern minis- 
ters most is the wide varia- 
tion among trusts of the same 
type. The Royal Devon and 
Exeter acute care trust 
Continued on page 2. col 3 
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Talking heads at Blackpool-. . . Foreign Secretary Malcolm-Rifkind, with John Major on his right, takes the platform to reject the ‘nation stateuf Europe' photograph: don mcphs 

Tories line up to play anti-Europe card 


Ovation for Portillo as he signals 
leadership’s aim to unite party 
around appeal to nationalism 


DHTchael White 
Political Editor 

ICHAEL Portillo 
yesterday sig- 
nalled in the most 
emphatic terms 
yet that John Major's govern- 
ment is planning to unite the 
Conservative Party on a 
nationalist, anti-European 
platform in its campaign to 
stave off defeat in the coming 
general election. 

In an emotional but largely 
content-free speech, which 
brought the Conservative 
conference in Blackpool to its 
feet, the Defence Secretary 
wrapped his party in “the his- 
tory that created a sovereign 
nation" and accused Tony 
Blair's New Labour of endors- 
ing “withdrawal, retreat and 
surrender to European 
federalism." 

Mr Portillo's speech — 
which the Prime Minister 
went out of his way to en- 
dorse, both on the platform 
and in private — came on a 
day when Foreign Secretary 


Malcolm Rifldnd’s shift to the 
right over Europe won the ap- 
proval of hardline Euro-scep- 
tics like John Redwood. Nor- 
man Lamont, Norman Tebbit 
and Sir Teddy Taylor. 

As in 1992 when the war- 
ring Euro-factions within the 
Tbry party closed ranks for 
the election, the day's 
speeches in the conference 
and on the fringe encouraged 
party managers’ hope that 
three years of destructive in- 
i fighting may now end. 

Mr Blair promptly de- 
nounced it as “tactical man- 
eouvres to keep their party 
together". 

The conference got off to a 
modest start with promised 
government initiatives — two 
per cabinet minister — and a 
pledge by Treasury minister, | 
William Wal degrave, to get ; 
the tax-take down from 42 per ' 
cent -to around 35 per cent of 
GNP. 

But the key to the day's pre- 1 
election Tory relaunch was 
the hardening line over 
Europe. I 

Mr Rifkind’s was the more I 


substantial speech, and the 
tone adopted by the Tebbit- 
Lamont-Redwo od axis signifi- 
cantly conciliatory, though 
Mr Redwood.. July’s leader- 
ship challenger, ag a in de- 
manded categorical rejection 
of a future single European 
currency. Mr Major knows 
the cabinet would split if he 
went that far. 

But Mr Portillo, seeking to 
restore a personal popularity 
dented by his wobble over the 
Tory leadership contest, later 
took the day's most thunder- 
ous applause, which Mr 
Major chose to lead. 

In a passage which pledged 
the government never to let 
British foreign and defence 
policy be “dictated to us by a 
majority vote of the council of 



ministers", he claimed that | 
Brussels would have denied 
pumlssion to reconquer the 
Falkla n ds in 1982. 

As for the fixture, he said, 
“the European Commission 
might want to harmonise uni- 
forms and cap badges, or even 
to metricate them. The Euro- 
pean Court would probably 
want to stop our men fighting 
j for more than 40 hours a 
week. They would probably 
have sent half of them home 
cm paternity leave." The con- 
ference roared. 

For his part Mr Rifldnd 
pointedly chose to reject the 
concept “the nation state of 
Europe” — as well as practi- 
cal measures which threaten 
British interests such as 
greater majority voting — 

The defence 
policies of 
this country 
will not be 
dictated to us 
by a council 
of ministers’ 

Michael Portillo 


while simultaneously prais- 
ing Nato and embracing a 
favourite Thatcherite project, 
the North Atlantic Free Trade 
Area- 

Symbol ically, he an- 
nounced that the Government 
Is to “work with our allies on 
both sides of the Atlantic 
towards trans-atlantic free 
trade" as a step towards 
global free trade. The Foreign 
Secretary was careful to 
stress that Britain will make 
“a cool assessment of where 
the balance of British interest 
is to be found" in Europe. 


copying 


In exchanges with repor- 
ters, Mr Rifldnd later made 
plain that there are no cir- 
cumstances in which the Con- 
servatives — unlike Labour 

— would concede a wider use 
of qualified majority voting 
in Europe to help break pol- 
icy logjams. 

The dismay of uro-European 
Tories like Sir Edward Heath 

— present on the platform — 
was muted bid obvious. 

Sketch, page 2; 
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City lights peace hopes! Oslo police hold 1 1 ‘fans’ 
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Julian Borger In Sarajevo 
and Ian Black 

S ARAJEVO was lit up for 
the first time In five 
months last night, after 
electricity and Ras supplies 
were reconnected, paving the 
way for a nationwide 
ceasefire. 

Government and Bosnian 
Serb officials held talks,, 
hosted by the United Nations, 
at Sarajevo’s airport late yes- 
terday evening 10 discuss the 
implementation of a truce. 
UN officials said they were 
optimistic it would come into 
effect one minute after 
midnight. 

There was a decline in 
fighting across the country, 
after a joint Croatian and Bos- 
nian push captured the town 
of Mrkoftjic Grad, the last 
remaining Serb-held section 
of a key highway running 


across western Bosnia. It was 
described as “the last piece of 
the Jigsaw in the Croatians' 
and Bosnians’ war aims.” 

As the end of the fi ghting 
was being awaited. Britain 
announced it would convene 
an International conference 
in London to thrash out de- 
tails of how a peace settle- 
ment would be implemented 
and post-war reconstruction 
organised. 

Malcolm Rifkind, the For- 
eign Secretary, told the Con- 
servative Party conference In 
Blackpool that the role of the 
international community 
would not disappear if the 
“proximity talks" in the 
United States later this month 
led to a new constitution for 
Bosnia and on the division of 

territory- 

Mixed signals were being 
given by Bosnian government 
officials on the prospects for a ; 
truce. Haris SUajdzic. the I 


prime minister, demanded 
that a checkpoint outside Sa- 
rajevo be dismantled as a new 
condition. But Hasan Murato- 
vic, the minister of relations 
with the UN, said the govern- 
ment was ready to give its 
endorsement. 

A hitch in getting gas sup- 
plies piped from Russia had 
delayed the ceasefire by 24 
hours. 

Reconnecting electricity 
and gas was one of foe condi- 
tions announced by President 
> Clinton last Thursday. 

Most Sarajevans celebrated 
i the return of power to the 
people by staying at home and 
switching on long-forgotten 
electrical appliances. “I shall 
stay home, have a hot bath, 
turn on all the lights, and 
play music,'* said Alma 
Abduzabnovic. 

Truce cannot end abuse, 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


T HE man leading Oslo 
police’s anti-hooligan 
operation yesterday 
admitted he could not stop 
the expected 300 ticketless 
England supporters arriv- 
ing for tonight's match 
against Norway from buy- 
ing tickets for the Norwe- 
gian areas of the ground 
from touts. 

"It is not illegal to sell 
these tickets but we will try 
to prevent it,” said Oeys- 
tein Berger, deputy chief of 
Oslo police. "Near the sta- 
dium we might be able to 
stop them if they are caus- 
ing trouble, but if touts arc 
selling tickets at the station 
we cannot arrest them." 

The admission provoked 
fears yesterday that ticket 
touts could undermine the 


security operation being 
mounted in. the Norwegian 
capital for what could be an 
embarrassing trouble spot 
ahwid of the 1996 European 
Championship in England. 

Mr Berger was speaking 
outside Oslo's police head- 
quarters where 12 people — 
I 1 1 Britons and one Dane — 
are being held and qnes- 
| tioned. “We have deported 
two British citizens back to 
Newcastle who were found 
to have criminal records 
and I expect more will be 
joining them,” said Mr 
Berger. One of the 11 Brit- 
ons is suspected of being 
connected to the tar right 
group Combat 18, although 
Mr Berger refused to con- 
firm reports in the Norwe- 
gian tabloid VG that a large 
black flag with the Combat 
18 skull logo had been dis- 
covered in bis luggage. He 
was detained on a train at 


Norway’s border with 
Sweden. Two Britons ar- 
rested for shoplifting are 
being detained pending a 
decision on whether to 
prosecute. - 

There are expected to be 
around 500 police on duty 
from this morning, with all 
leave cancelled. All are 
trained in riot control, said 
Mr Berger, and armoured 
vans, horses and dogs will 
be available. "If people 
come here with no tickets 
and to make trouble we 
have enough police officers 
to deal with them, and our 
jails have plenty of room." 

Security at the airport 
has also been tightened, 
with hooligan spotters 
from the British police's 
Football Intelligence Unit 
acting as advisers to Nor- 
wegian border police. 

Sport, page 14 
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Sketch 


Caudillo dares to 
go over the top 



Simon Hoggart 


A S MICHAEL Portillo 
sat down, the audience 
# wrose. Then we heard — 
somewhat late perhaps — a 
sound similar to a gang of foot- 
ball hooligans descending on 
an Oslo bar. The Defence Sec- 
retary had won his stamping 
ovation. 

Someone made retching mo- 
tions, but he was only a hack, 
and doesn't count. I asked an- 
other minister how he felt 
about belonging to the same 
party as Portillo. “Ours is a 
very broad church." he 
murmured. 

It was an anti-Brussels rant, 
of course. Miguelito could 
turn the welcome speech at a 
Tupperware party into an 
anti-Brussels rant 

It was also rather childish, 
designed to appeal to the ado- 
lescent Tories who like Por- 
tillo so much. Here was the 
authentic voice of a schoolboy 
boasting about his toys. 

“Three letters send a chill 
down the spine of the enemy: 
SAS. Those letters spell out 
one clear message: don't mess 
with Britain!" he said, snarl- 
ing like a schoolboy bully. 

Only three nations, includ- 
ing Britain he gloated, will 
have Tomahawk cruise mis- 
siles: “A weapon so accurate 
that it can. be launched from a 
submarine a thousand miles 
away and guided down a 
single chimney!” 

He even declared that 
Labour had not really changed 
its mind on CND. “Anyone, 
they say, is entitled to change 
his mind. 

“Not about the defence of 
Britain, you're not. You either 
feel it in your heart, in your 
bones, in your gut, or you 
don't!" 

This diatribe from someone 
who was such a pacifist in his 
youth that he refused to join 
the school cadet corps (on aes- 
thetic grounds, his biogra- 
pher claims). 

Portillo ended by again 
quoting the SAS. which ap- 
pears to have become the mili- 


tary wing of the Conservative 
Party: “Who dares, wins!" 

Of course, it was actually 
John Redwood who dared. 
Perhaps what the Caudillo 
meant to say was “Who dares. 
Installs phone lines". In either 
event, my imagination was 
seized by a picture of Mr Por- 
tillo being launched from a 
submarine, then dropped, 
with astonishing accuracy, 
straight down a chimney a 
thousand miles away. 

Earlier we had an almost 
equally bizarre speech by 
Brian Mawhinney. He began 
with wan praise for his prede- 
cessor, Jeremy Hanley: "His 
genuine, warm heart cheered 
all who met him." 

Then Mr Mawhinney made 
another of the day's attacks, 
this time on the BBC Today 
programme. “This govern- 
. meat has a mandate . . . the 
Today programme only has a 
licence. Incidentally, I will 
continue to monitor it-*' 

Such blustering hardly mat- 
ters. The lads at Today can 
take it, and in any case Mr 
Mawhinney is not likely to be 
around much longer. His 
threats were like the rage ofa 
deposed East European dicta- 
tor raving at his enemies from 
a prison cell. 

But then the Tory chairman 
has a problem. His declara- 
tions that the party will win 
the next election have a hol- 
low clunk when you know he 
is fleeing elsewhere from his 
present constituency of Peter- 
borough. which would be per- 
fectly safe if the Tories were In 
with a chance. 

But he cannot say this. 
“Under John Major we are go- 
ing to fight to win, but not in 
Peterborough, "doesn’t really 
work. Nor does: “We will win 
through, because Tory values 
are British values, though 
they are not the values of 
Peterborough!” 

And his peroration would 
have been truly lack-lustre: 
“Our message to our oppo- 
nents is uncompromising. For 
the sake of our country, get 
out of our way — we're on our 
way to victory! Except in 
Peterborough!" 

At lunchtime I went to a 
fringe meeting addressed by 
Norman Lament The confer- 
ence was running late, and not 
many people had bothered to 
turn up. This meant that poor 
Norman had the queasy sen- 
sation of speaking to dozens of 
people, none of whom had any 
trouble in finding a seat 


Review 


Zenlike Madan 
is one to watch 


Caroline Sullivan 


Echobelly 

The Junction, Cambridge 

B LUR and most other lu- 
minaries of the back-to- 
three-chords sensibil- 
ity known as Britpop are 
linked not just by puppyish 
features but by race (white.) 
and gender (male). Few 
women, and even fewer 
women of colour, have come 
to the party. That in itself 
makes Echobelly — whose 
dominant members. Sonya 
Madan and Debbie Smith, are 
Indian and West Indian 
respectively — unique. 

The north London fivesome 
are equally unusual because 
they challenge the idea that 
political correctness and good 
pop are mutually exclusive 
concepts. They possess none of 
that Billy Braggish. oatbran 
quality that compels you to 
pay attention because It's 
good for you. The shiny, trash- 
punky Echobelly are listen - 
able in a way th3t transcends 
politics. 

Whether they can also tran- 
scend the press's “Cor. that 
Sonya, what a babe" angle is 
another thing altogether. En- 
couragingly. the studenty 
boys at th is date ofa tour pro 
motlng their new album. On. 
were too nice to slaver openly. 
If they had. however, the bald- 
ish. no-nonsense Smith would 
have clouted them with her 
guitar. 

Their entrance was pre- 
ceded by four Venetian blinds 
unfurling. If that was sup 
posed to suggest intimacy, 
what followed was anything 
but. Echobelly are a big group 
now, with two Top lOalbums. 
and have adjusted their pre- 
sentation according!;'. Smith 
and co-bald guitarist Glenn Jo- 
hansson had their amplifiers 


turned up to arena volume, 
and Madan played to the gal- 
lery, regarding her suppli- 
cants with a serene smile. 

She maintained her Zenlike 
calm through the first few 
numbers. Including Give Her 
a Gun, Madan 's smile, her rep- 
etition of the chorus. “Won't 
someone give her a gun?” and 
the barking boy fans made for 
a strange three minutes. 

Otherwise. Echobelly being 
a pretty conventional crew, 
musically, strangeness was in 
short supply. Johansson and 
Smith didn't try anything 
tricky, though Smith looked 
quite Keith Richardly with a 
cigarette clamped between her 
jaws. For bis part, drummer 
Andy Henderson was there as 
much to make a noise like 
dustbin lids on a tin roof as to 
keep t Lme. The backing 
'bellies, then, are competent 
and enthusiastic, but to Judge 
from this show, Madan is the 
only one who would pass an 
audition for pop-goddess 
school. Her tones were as close 
to bell-like as possible for a 
human voice. Echobelly 
revolve around that voice. Ma- 
dan was as sweet and remote 
as Blondie-era Deborah Harry, 
whose voice hers resembles. 

During their paean to pecu- 
liar sex. Pantyhose and Roses, 
the v Ideo screen flashed up a 
picture ofa corseted woman 
with the legend “Madam is 
waiting". It was surely coinci- 
dence, but at that moment Ma- 
dan stretched a majestic arm 
toward the frothing fans and 
looked imperious indeed. Sub- 
missive types must have been 
crushed after King Of The 
Kerb, when she un-regally 
towel-dried Johansson's bead. 

It was quite a set. if only 
because of Madan's charisma. 
Keep an eye on her. 


This review appeared In later 
editions on Monday 
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would 
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under 
the 
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Duncan Campbell 
reports 
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An artist’s impression of Caroline Owens. She told the coart of ‘smutty talk about my body* 


Tea and job offer followed 
‘violent sexual attack 1 


A WOMAN subjected 
to a violent sexual 
attack by Rosemary 
and Fred West was 
later given cups of tea and 
asked if she would like to 
resume her job as the family 
nanny, a court heard 
yesterday. 

Caroline Owens, now aged 
39, said Mr West had told her 
that she would end up be- 
neath the paving stones of 
Gloucester like hundreds of 
other young girls. 

Ms Owens, giving evidence 
at Winchester crown court in 
the trial of Rosemary West for 
the murder of 10 young 
women and girls, has waived 
the anonymity to which she is 
entitled as a victim of a sex 
attack. Mrs West aged 41, is 
pleading not guilty to all 
charges. 

Ms Owens said she had 
first met the Wests in October 
1972 when she was 17. She 
had been hitchhiking and 
they had pulled up in their 
Ford Popular and bad taken 
her home, offering her a Job 
as nanny to their daughters. 

She had been pleased to see 
Mrs West In the car because, 
she told prosecuting counsel 
Brian Leveson. QC, it made 
her feel safer. A few days 
later the Wests met her 
parents and repeated their job 
offer. 

“They told mum and dad 
they would look after me, 
keep an eye on me," she said. 

When she took up the job at 
£3 a week she was surprised 
to find that Mrs West kept 
stroking her hair and Mr 
West was “smutty". After a 
few weeks, she decided to 
leave. 

But on December 6, 1972, 
the Wests again gave her a lift 
while she was hitchhiking. 
Mrs West got in the back seat 
with her and started touching 
her breasts. Mr West asked; 
“What's her tits like?” Mrs 
West grabbed her between the 
legs. “I was struggling with, 
her. I started panicking. 
There was smutty talk ail 
about my body." 

Mr West stopped the car on 
a grass verge outside Glouces- 
ter. He punched her a number 
of times, causing her to lose 
consciousness. When she 
came to, her hands were tied 
behind her back with her 
scarf and they were putting a 
tape around her mouth as a 

gag. 

She was driven to the cou- 
ples' home at 25 Cromwell 



An artist's impression of Elizabeth Agios giving evidence 


Written evidence 


The first of throe letters 
between the Wests was 
dated May 4 and was from 
Rosemary West to her 
husband while he was bi 
prison. 

At the top of the first 
letter were drawings of a 
heart and a ring, with the 
wo r d s “from now untH for 
ever” and "the ring that 
moans so much”. 

Sbe wrote In part of it: 
"Darling, about Charm. 1 
think she Hkes to be 
h and led rough. 

"But darting, why do I 
have to be the one to do it? I 
would keep her tor her sake 
If K wasn't for the rest of the 
children. 


"You can see Chasm 
coining out hi Anna [ a nother 
stepdaughter] now." 

She then wrote: “I don’t 
think Ood wants me to goto 
that dance. Darting, I think 
from now on 1 am going to let 
God guide me. It always 
ends up that way anyway as 
you know. 

“Ofa, love, about our son. I 
wfD see fho doctor about the 
pm and than we will be able 
to decide about it when you 
come home. WeH, love, 
keep happy, longing for the 
18th, your ever worshipping 
wife Rose.” 

She had put crosses for 
kisses on toe bottom of the 
letter, said Mr Chuff. 


Street. Gloucester, where she 
was taken upstairs to their 
bedroom. “Fred said if I was 
good they would take the tape 
off." 

They then undressed her 
and tied her bands again, 
blindfolded her and gagged 
her with cotton wooL Mrs 
West undressed. 

"It was like being examined 
in tiie genital areas. I could 
feel fingers inside me and 
they were discussing my geni- 


tals. I was scared that they 
might operate in some way." 

Mr West then struck her be- 
tween the legs with a leather 
belt while Mrs West held her 
legs apart 

Mrs West then had oral sex 
with her, she said, while Mr 
West watched. He then had 
sex with Mrs West 

When Mrs West was out of 
the room to attend to their 
children, Mr West raped Ms 
Owens. It took a matter of 


seconds, she said. He then 
apologised. He told her she 
was there for his wife's 
pleasure. 

Cups of tea were served and 
the Wests then went to sleep. 
Ms Owens tried to escape 
through a window but could 
not lift iL In the morning a 
visitor came to the house and 
Ms Owens tried to scream for 
help but Mrs West held a pil- 
low over her head. They were 
angry that she had made a 
noise. 

“Fred said he would keep 
me in the cellar and let his 
black friends use me and 
when they were finished with 
me they would bury me under 
the paving stones of Glouces- 
ter," she alleged. “He said 
there were already hundreds 
of girls there. I was frightened 
to death. I just kept thinking 
of my mum." 

The Wests asked her If she 
would like to live with them 
again. Realising this might 
give her a chance to escape, 
she told them she would need 
to get her belongings from 
home first. 

She went with the Wests to 
a launderette and escaped 
from there. 

Earlier, a former neighbour 
told the court that the Wests 
used to cruise roads at night 
looking for virgin teenagers 
to use as prostitutes. 

Elizabeth Agius, who lived 
near the Wests in Midland 
Road, Gloucester, in the early 
1970s said that Mr West had 
shown her the cellar of their 
Cromwell Street home and 
said he could use it as a tor- 
ture chamber. 

Mrs Agios had agreed to 
baby-sit for the couple. On the 
second occasion she had 
asked the Wests if they had 
had a nice evening. He 
replied; "No, we only went 
driving round looking for 
young girls." 

Mrs Agios, aged 43, told the 
court: “Fred said it was better 
when he took Rosemary with 
him because having another 
woman in the car they [the 
girls] thought it was safe." 

She added: "Fred said he 
preferred young runaways be- 
cause they had nowhere to 
go." Mrs West heard this and 
later told her that it was the 
truth, she added. 

Fred West committed sui- 
cide in prison in January. 

The case continues. 


Watching the detectives, 02, 



Leaked figures expose big gap in NHS management costs 


Continued from page 1 
returns a management cost 
figure of 22 per cent, the Al- 
exandra acute trust in Red- 
ditch. Hereford and Worces- 
ter, returns 5.3 per cent. 

The Greater Manchester 
ambulance trust spends 2.5 


per cent, while Warwickshire 
ambulance spends 6.3 per 
cent. The Phoenix mental 
health trust in Bristol returns 
2.6 per cent, compared with 7 
per cent for the Avalon men- 
tal health trust in Bridgewa- 
ter, Somerset. 


The new Chelsea and West- 
minster hospital in London 
and the Freeman hospitals hi 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne both 
have the lowest figure, of 2.1 
percent 

David High ton, chief execu- 
tive of the Chelsea and West- 


minster, admitted the figure 
had been made artificially 
low by several management 
vacancies. But he said: “We 
have limited the number of 
managers and oar costs are 
vary low, I would expect os to 
settle at about 2.5 per cent" 


Comfort for 
Straw in poll 
on begging 


Martin Linton 
and James Moikle 


N early two thirds of 
the public would 
back police powers to 
sweep beggars off the 
streets, being floated by the 
Government only if new hos- 
tels were provided for the 
homeless, according to an 
ICM poll for the Guardian. 

Only 18 per cent would sup- 
port the Immediate use of 
such powers, part of package 
of policies to deal with rough 
sleepers due to he outlined by 
the housing minister, David 
Curry, at the Conservative 
conference today. 

The poll shows Conserva- 
tive voters are less sympa- 
thetic to street begging, but 
even they believe by 62 to 28 
per cent that the Government 
should tabs action only when 
more hostels have been built 
However the poll shows a 
high level of support for John 
Major's comments about "of- 
fensive begging" last year and 
for the shadow home secre- 
tary, Jack Straw’s comments 
about “aggressive begging" 
last month. 

The poll tested the public's 
reaction to four statements 
about street begging, one de- 
signed to reflect John Major's 
comments, one to reflect Jack 
Straw’s and two to reflect 
more sympathetic views. 

Nearly half the population 
believes beggars are “offen- 
sive” <41 per cent) and that 
they "may act aggressively" 
(45 per cent), and feels sony 
for them but does not give 
them money <47 per cent). 

The other half does not find 
them “offensive" (51 per 
cent), does not find them “ag- 
gressive’* (45 per cent) and 
sometimes gives them money 
(42 per cent). 

liiere was a clear differ- 
ence between Conservative 
and Labour voters in the re- 
sponses to the first question 
even though they were not 
told the remarks were made 
by John Major. Conservatives 
agreed that street begging 


was offensive and that people 
did not need to beg by a mar- 
gin of 52 to 38, while Labour 
voters disagreed by 56 to 37. 
But there was less difference 
on the second question — 
whether begging may be ag- 
gressive — with Conserva- 
tives agreeing by 49 to 40 and 
Labour supporters disagree- 
ing by 50 to 41. 

Even that shows a good deal 
of sympathy for Jack Straw's 
views among Labour voters 
and seems to vindicate his ar- 
gument that it is as much an 
issue for Labour as for Tories. 

The biggest division in 
views does not follow political 
fault lines but age. Voters be- 
tween 18 and 24 are over 
whelzningiy hostile to John 
Major's views by 73 to 17 per 
cent. Over-65s, who may feel 
more threatened by beggars 
and grew up when there was 
much stronger social disap- 
proval of begging, regard it as 
"offensive" by 57 to 30. 

Curiously, the top and bot- 
tom social classes are least 
likely to agree that begging is 
“offensive". The skilled work- 
ing classes, the C2s, are most 
likely to agree that It is — but 
only by 46 to 45 per cent. 

Mr Curry has tried to reas- 
sure people that there would 
be no “rounding up the win os 
and releasing them next 
morning". A consultation 
paper on the package for 
those sleeping rough said last 
week that beggars who in- 
timidated others must expect 
prosecution. 

The charity Crisis said last 
night: said: “Our research in- 
dicates that homeless people 
beg as a last resort and it is a 
humiliating experience, 

“Crisis would not condone 
violence but homeless people 
are more likely to be on the 
receiving end than be the 
aggressors." 

• ICM interviewed a tightly 
controlled quota sample of 
1.461 adults aged 18-plus In 
103 randomly selected constit- 
uencies countiy-wide. Inter- 
viewing was conducted face 
to face on October 6 and 7. 
1995. 


ICM POLL ON BEGGING 

The Government may give the police more powers to order beg- 
gars off the streets. Should they be used 
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Hurd tipped to head Nato as 
Claes fights bribe charge 


John Palmar bi Brussels 


I ATO members were fe- 
verishly seeking a poss- 
ible replacement for Willy 
Claes, the alliance's embat- 
tled secretary-general, as the 
Belgian parliament began a 
formal Investigation yester- 
day into corruption allega- 
tions against him. Douglas 
Hurd, the former foreign sec- 
retary. is high on a short list 
of likely candidates. 

Mr Claes has ruled out res- 
ignation, but Western govern- 
ments fear Nato could be left 
leaderless as it finalises plans 
for the largest military opera- 
tion in its history in support 
ofa Bosnian peace settlement 
Contacts have been estab- 
lished between national capi- 
tals about a short-list of poss- 
ible candidates. These Include 
the former D anish foreign 
minister, Uffe E lie mann -Jen- 
sen, and the former Dutch 
prime minister, Ruud 
Lubbers. 

Mr Hurd was approached 
by the United States and 
other Nato governments to 
replace the previous secre- 
tary-general, Manfred 
Woeraer. shortly before he 
died last year. Mr Hurd de- 
clined and opinion swung In 
favour of Mr Claes, a former 
Belgian economics minister 
and foreign minister. 

Although admirers in the 
US and elsewhere believe Mr 
Hurd might reconsider his at- 
titude sow that he is out of 
government he Is known to 
want more time to be with his 
young family. 

The allegations against Mr 


Claes relate to his period as 
economics minister. Belgian 
Socialist politicians accuse 
him of being involved in the 
offer of bribes by the Italian 
helicopter manufacturer, 
Agusta, to Belgian Socialist 
politicians. 

He originally denied any 
knowledge of the matter, but 
has subsequently admitted 
that the bribe offer had been 
discussed by the executive of 
the Belgian Flemish Socialist 
Party in 1988. He insists he 
told the executive that the 
offer should be rejected. 

But the Belgian supreme 
court prosecutor general 
recommended last week that 
Mr Claes should be stripped 
of his parliamentary immu- 
nity and charged with corrup- 
tion and fraud. A special com- 
mission of the Belgian 
national assembly began 
work yesterday on this issue 
but a final decision could still 
take another week or two. 
Should the national assembly 
decide to lift hlS Immunity 
Mr Claes would have no op- 
tion but to resign from Nato. 

The front-running favourite 
to succeed Mr Claes is Mr El- 
lemann-Jensen. But with his 
opposition Liberal Party 
doing well in the opinion 
polls, he might decide he has 
a good chance of being the 
next Danish prime minister. 

Should Mr Ellemann-Jen- 
sen and Mr Hurd both de- 
cline, attention will focus on 
Mr Lubbers, although he too 
appears happy enough to be 
out of public life having lost 
the race to succeed Jacques 
Delors as President of the 
European Commission. 
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Pam Ayres (left) has two votes, compared with one for Ezra Pound (right), while John Masefield (centre) leads the survey with his poem Cargoes, which was written in 1910 

Tea towel poets triumph over rock and roll 


Poetry emotion 
leans towards the 
‘old wave,’ reports 
Lawrence Donegan 

B ritain truly is a 
dead poets’ society.. 
John Masefield and 
Rudyard Kipling 
may not be rock and roll 
but we love them more than 
the new wave of poets, ac- 
cording to a poll to find the 
country’s favourite poem. 

Organisers of the nation- 
wide survey said yesterday 
the much-vaunted contem- 
porary British poets — al- 
ternately dubbed the new 
rock and roll and the new 
stand-up comedy — had 
been trounced by their less 
noisy, sedentary counter- 
parts of yesteryear. 

With one day’s voting 
left, Masefield, who started 
his writing life as a Guard- 
ian journalist, is leading 
with Cargoes, a paean to 
pre-industrial Britain writ- 
ten in 1910. He is followed 
by Kipling's If and Owen’s 
Dulce Et Decorum Est. 

The most popular “mod- 
ern” poet is Dylan Thomas 
— in fifth place with Fern 
Hill — and he died 22 years 
ago. Stevie Smith, with 
Waving Not Drowning, Is 
the best placed woman. 

“It looks like a triumph 
for the tea towel poets,” 
said Daisy Goodwin, editor 
of the BBC’s Bookworm 
programme. “Tin amazed 
at the lack of living poets 
on the list of favourites but 


^ John Masefield 1878-1967 
Cargoes 

CktinqulrBfmol Nineveh from distort Optir 
Rowing home to haven hi sunny Palestine. 

With a cargo of hroty. 

And apes and peacocks. 

Sandahrood cedarwood, and sweet white wins. 

State# Spanish gaBxwamfoqfmm the tstivnus. 
Dipping through the Tropics hyttapabn-gram duns. 
With a cargo of diamonds. 

Emeralds, amethysts. 

Topuas, and dntmrm.aod gold moidoies. 

Dirty British coaster wiffi a sati-cakad smoke stack 
Butting through the Channel ki tha mad March days. 
With a cargo of Tym coat 
Road-rad. pig-bad. 

Firewood, ironware, and cheap do trays. 

m- Ezra Pound 

^ An Immorality 




Sno we htr tan md harness. 
Naught else Is wortit Ora having. 

Though lime bam in many abort. 
There is naught afire In bring. 






And I would raBter have my sweet. 
Though roaa-bamdh of gtMng. 


people seem to be voting for 
poems printed on their tea 
towels and the ones they 
learned at school.” 

Ms Goodwin, who orga- 
nised the poll to mark 
National Poetry Week, said 
almost 10.000 people had 
voted so far. “We were in- 
terested in finding out 
whether poetry was the 
new rock and roll — it 
doesn^t look like it is.” 

The’ news is not all black 
for contemporary writers: 
Pam Ayres (Oh, I wish Td 


looked after me teeth. And 
spotted the perils beneath, all 
the toffees I chewed . . .) has 
two votes — one more than 
Ezra Pound (Sing toe for love 
and idleness . . .). 

Spike Milligan and Tony 
Harrison have garnered a 
handful of votes, as have 
Roger McGongh and the 
new Nobel prizewinner Sea- 
mus Heaney. John Hegley — 
considered by many to be 
the best of . the new wave — 
and Benjamin Zepbaniah 
both have one vote. 


Wendy Cope, whose poem 
Bloody Men has proved 
popular, said she was not 
surprised or disappointed 
at the success of the estab- 
lished poets. “You get a lot 
of hype about contempo- 
rary poets in the news- 
papers. Meanwhile, people 
at home are quietly reading 
Kipling and Housman.” 
Auberon Waugh, editor 
of Literary Review maga- 
zine and a zealous nostal- 
gist, said the results proved 
the public had seen 


through contemporary po- 
etry. “I don’t think any of 
this current stuff is worth 
the paper it's written on. 
Cargoes is not a very good 
poem but it rhymes and 
does have a bit of swing.” 


Stevie Smith . . . best placed 
woman in the survey 

But Chris Meade, direc- 
tor of the Poetry Society, 
said the popularity of poet- 
ry from the past was not a 
snub to modern poets. 
“Contemporary poetry just 
hasn’t had the time to creep 
in to people’s 
consciousness. 

“If a similar poll is taken 
in 10 years* time. Fm sure 
we’d see a very different 
result,” he said. 

• Votes can be cast on 0891 
555300 (maximum cost 
25p). Foiling finishes at 12 
noon on Thursday. 
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Three Cabinet leaks. 

One Shadow Cabinet leak. 

A lot of embarrassed politicians. 


Two policewomen jailed for 
selling drugs to their friends 


Cannabis and 
Ecstasy found 
in shared flat 

Owen Bowcott 

T WO Lancashire police- 
women who admitted 
supplying amphet- 
amines and cannabis for a 
friend to go night-clubbing 
were yesterday jailed for 12 
months. . , 

Last night WPCs Elizabeth 
Hartley and Lisa Wilki nson. 
both aged 25, resigned from 
the force, following the sen- 
tencing at Liverpool crown 
court. The Recorder of Liver- 
pool, Judge William Wick- 
ham, told them: “As police of- 
ficers you knew full well that 
what you were doing was ille- 
gal. These drugs are poten- 
tially harmful to those who 
take them.” 

"Police officers are trusted 
by the community not to flout 
the law as you did or deliber- 
ated take prohibited drugs.” 
Amphetamines, cannabis and 
the rave drug, Ecstasy, were 
found in the flat the two offi- 
cers shared with John 
Roberts, aged 25. in Colne, 
Lancashire, the court was 
told. “These three were not 
dealing in drugs for commer- 
cial gain but supplying drugs 
to their friends, it would seem 
at cost price," Guy Gozem, 

prosecuting, said. 

In August 1994 Lancashire 



Lisa Wilkinson (left) and Elizabeth Hartley outside court 


police drugs squad were ob- 
serving a number of individ- 
uals including the two 
women’s former boyfriends. 
One of them was spotted de- 
livering amphetamines and 
cannabis to the flat. 

When officers searched the 
premises they recovered 22 
grammes of cannabis worth 
£66. more than five grammes 
of amphetamines worth £50 
and two Ecstasy tablets worth 
£10 each, the majority in 
Hartley's room. 


A letter was also found on 
Wilkinson’s bed from a 
Northampton girl they had 
met on holiday. It read: “To 
Liz, please find enclosed 
cheque for £80. Z think it’s 
enough. £48 smoke, £10 E, £25 
speed. I’ve left it blank for you 
to fill in who it’s payable to.” 
The officers had no idea the 
girls were police officer? until 
they found their uniforms. 

James Gregory, defending, 
said they were “very new” in 
file police with only three 


years’ service. Hartley bad 
twice been commended by the 
St John Ambulance Service 
for life-saving activities and 
her father had been a police 
inspector. 

“There are people who 
relieve stress with a stiff gin 
and tonic at the end of the 
working day. Other people, 
like these two, are occasional 
users of class B drugs.” There 
wore respectable dubs where 
people sometimes took a 
small amount of amphet- 
amine, he added. The women 
had planned to visit a club 
with friends that weekend. 

Both women pleaded guilty 
to possessing cannabis and 
amphetamines, possessing 
the two drugs with intent to 
supply, and supplying the two 
drugs. Hartley further admit- 
ted possessing Ecstasy. 

Roberts had previously ad- 
mitted possessing and supply- 
ing Ecstasy. He was sen- 
tenced yesterday to 240 hours 
community service. Hartley’s 
former boyfriend Andrew 
Howarth, aged 29, of Read, 
Lancashir e, and Wilkinson's 
former boyfriend Jason 
Heath, aged 23. of Hlghgm. 
Lancashire, had both ■ been 
jailed for three years on drugs 
offences at an earlier hearing. 

Lancashire's Chief Consta- 
ble. Pauline Clare, said last 
night: “These convictions 
relate to serious offences 
which amount to a betrayal of 
all the Lancashire constabu- 
lary and its officers try to 
achieve in regard to the reduc- 
tion of drug-related crime.” 




The D-wonf is the biggest problem for Powefl, That a black 
soldier of no previous political experience should be shown 
by polls to have a fair chance of becoming president was an 
occurrence so unlikely that it might easily come to seem 
meant: the momentum of destiny. 

Mark Lawson talks to Colin Powell 
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Moving your mortgage may seem like b hassle, tut 
it could save you a lot of money. For example, on a 
typical £40,000 mortgage, out first year discounted 
rate of 353% (7.8% APR] would savs you £1 .500 
compared with our standard variable rate. That's a 
saving of over £1 ZD a month in you first year after 


moving And to make ii even more worthwhile, 
we’re offering a free transfer, including tha cost 
of property valuation For more information on tow 
to transfer your mortgage, visit your local 
Midland branch, return the 
coupon or call us free on 


0800 494 909 
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Getting the message Steve Clementson ‘communicates 

with aliens’ using the gizmo he invented 

‘Alien messages’ 
drive demand for 
release of MoD 
data on UFOs 


Sarah Boseley talks to Rael believers 



BBC ‘caved 
in to Tory 
pressure’ 


Andrew Cuff 
Madia Correspondent 


UFO spotters . . . Protesters outside Parliament yesterday demanding release of MoD files photographs; graham turner 


l J4 IXTH the air of a con- 
ill# juror, the protester 
V V produced an oblong 
metal contraption, 
apparently for picking up 
messages from aliens. “I 
have detected a porthole,” 
he confided. 

The gizmo emitted a 
crackling noise. “It amanda 
like chaos,” said the inven- 
tor, answering on this 
planet to the description of 
Steve Clementson, from 
Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. “Yon have to deci- 
pher what is going on.” 


An awfhl lot is going on, 
according to the 40 or so 
protesters outside the 
House of Commons yester- 
day. They were UFO spot- 
ters, believers in the para- 
normal — indeed, a strange 
light in some of their eyes 
suggested extra-terrestrial 
origins themselves. They 
had come to demand that 
the Government give up Its 
secrets. They want details 
of the UFO si ghting s they 
are convinced have been 
documented and studied by 
the Ministry of Defence. 


“What we are after are 
the military reports and 
pilot reports which have 
been collected over 50 
years. We want to' know 
what the military assess- 
ments are and what recom- 
mendations were made to 
government,” said John 
Holman, co-ordinator of 
Operation Right to Know. 

Mr Holman, from Ripon 
in North Yorkshire, insists 
the British government 
most hold secrets, because 
of the relative openness of 
other governments. Over 


20.000 documents released 
in the United States under 
the Freedom of Information 
Act have some references 
to UFOs, he claimed, al- 
though many parts had 
been blacked out in the in- 
terests of national security. 
Some referred to Incidents 
in the UK. 

Then there is the report 
firom the Chief of Air Staff 
in Belgium in July 1990, 
recording observations of a 
flying craft able to acceler- 
ate firom 150 knots to 990 
knots in a few seconds. 


“The speeds would be im- 
possible to tolerate for a 
human being.” be wrote, 
and the craft was noiseless. 

*Tm as sceptical as the 
next person.” Mr Holman 
said. “I can’t see what they 
[the UFOs] are. They are 
not balloons or aircraft. 
The point is, we have the 
physical evidence.” 

But why ask the Govern- 
ment what is going on. 
when the Raelians behind 
him know the answers. 
“We’re working to estab- 
lish an embassy for extra- 
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terrestrials,” said the tall 
man with very bright eyes 
known as GUes Dexter. 
“We believe that humanity 
is created by extra-terres- 
trials — an advanced, lov- 
ing race who 25,000 years 
ago had reached a level of 
development slightly ahead 
of where we are now.” 
Using DNA. they pot os 
together in their labs, 
planted ns on Earth and 
send messages through the 
prophets, the most recent 
of whom is a French jour- 
nalist called Rael. 


T HE BBC was em- 
broiled In a fresh row 
with Labour yester- 
day after delaying the 
One O’Clack News to broad- 
cast Conservative Party 
chairman Brian Mawtain- 
ney’s conference speech. 

The corporation rejected ac- 
cusations from John Prescott. 
Labour’s deputy leader, that 
it was pandering to pressure 
from the Tories, insisting the 
nine-minute delay in starting 
the BBCl lunchtime bulletin 
was justified. 

Mr Prescott, who said he 
was writing to John Birt, the 
BBC’s director general, said: 
“This is unprecedented and 
totally unacceptable and fur- 
ther proof that the BBC caves 
in to Tory pressure ... Mr 
Birt must explain the corpo- 
ration's role in pandering in 
this way.” 

The latest spat between the 
BBC and Labour came four 
days after Mr Birt accused 
Alastair Campbell, Tony 
Blair's press secretary. of a 
“crass and inappropriate” in- 
tervention during last week's 
Brighton conference. Mr 
Campbell had urged the BBC 
to lead on Mr Blair’s speech 
and not on the OJ Simpson 
trial verdict. 

Last night a BBC spokes- 
man said the decision to over- 
run was made on editorial 
grounds. “It was entirely 
reasonable in the circum- 
stances and was made by the 
BBC alone. No representa- 
tions were made by the Con- 
servative Pauly to the BBC 
about the scheduling." 


Last week 8BC2 dropped 
Floyd on Italy to make way 
for extended coverage of 
Labour’s conference and the 
midday news summary was 
dropped on Friday when Mr 
Prescott’s speech overran. 

Two weeks ago the corpora- 
tion established an Internal 
log to monitor intimidatory 
pressure from politicians and 
spin doctors. 

One weary BBC Insider 
said: “We're just the piggy-in- 
the-middle broadcasting 
corporation." 

Dr Mawhinney’s speech in- 
cluded an attack on Radio 4’s 
Today, which he said gave a 
platform for all those who be- 
lieved more public spending 
was the answer to problems. 

• Roger Laughton, chairman 
of the ITV broadcast board, 
said there had been a genuine 
misunderstanding over a plan 
to delay News at Ten by. 15 
minutes on Monday to accom- 
modate an extended episode 
of Cracker. The Independent 
Television Commission has 
warned that this would 
breach ITV companies’ 
licences. 

“We have certainly no in- 
tention of provoking an un- 
necessary confrontation with 
our regulator. The key is find- 
ing a solution in the best in- 
terests of our viewers." said 
Mr Laughton. 

If ITV cannot get permis- 
sion to show News at Ten at 
10.15, it could split trans- 
mission of Cracker around 
the bulletin, although inter- 
rupting drama is unpopular 
with viewers. ITV Insisted 
that the 10.15pm bulletin 
would be a oneoff and not a 
back door attempt to move 
News at Ten permanently. 


Hi-tech system ditched 
in new Railtrack blow 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


R AILTRACK has aban- 
doned the use of a new 
computer system in- 
tended to play a key part in 
the run-up to the sale of the 
network because it is “simply 
not ready", sources said last 
night 

The state-owned company, 
which is due to be privatised 
next year, has reverted to the 
use of British Rail's old infor- 
mation system in order to 
keep track of train move- 
ments across the network. 

Railtrack had previously 
decided that the BR’s existing 
system was not good enough 
and should be replaced by 
new computers. 

But the new timetable sys- 
tem — designed to advise op- 
erators on safety reporting 
and pinpoint every locomo- 
tive and wagon at any time — 
is said to be “close to collapse, 
and could lead to financial 
chaos" said one source. 


The difficulties experienced 
with the new system will add 
to the concern voiced by po- 
tential investors about the 
proposed sale of Railtrack. 

As well as identifying train 
locations, the system is sup- 
posed to monitor perfor- 
mance and check on how well 
trains are meeting their time- 
table targets. The computers 
are also responsible for work- 
ing out the track levies which 
Railtrack will charge the new 
train operators. 

One source said: ’The cri- 
sis has been caused because 
the new system should have 
been in place within weeks. 
But there is no chance of this 
happening. The system sim- 
ply wfll not be ready, if in- 
deed it will ever be ready." 

Railtrack denied last night 
that the computer systems 
would break down, but it 
agreed that BR’s old system 
was . being operated until a 
new one had been installed. 

Michael Meacher. the 
shadow transport secretary, 
said he had written to Sir 


George Young, the Transport 
Secretary, demanding a pub- 
lic statement about this "lat- 
est fiasco." He warned that 
private operators should be 
worried because BR’s system 
could not generate the Infor- 
mation needed to ensure that 
the operators got paid their 
money and were charged for 
access to the railway. 

In another development. 
Computer Weekly reports 
today that BR and Railtrack 
are locked in a legal argu- 
ment over who should own 
the railway's main computer 
systems after privatisation. 

• Henry McLei&h. a Labour 
transport spokesman, yester- 
day demanded a halt to the 
industry's three rolling stock 
leasing companies. Ge said 
that the taxpayer was likely 
to get little over £1 billion for 
the sales, in spite of the fact 
that their operating profits 
were £450 million. The compa- 
nies left in the bidding were 
American, Japanese and Brit- 
ish banks and had no connec- 
tion with the rail Industry. 
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CONSERVATIVES IN BLACKPOOL 5 


Patrick Wkito nr,' Chief 
Political CoTro gp ondofTt 


Side by side . . .-William Waldegrave and Virginia Bottomley in apparent harmony on the conference platform at Blackpool yesterday 


Waldegrave 
backs down 
with pledge 
on lottery 
cash and 
arts budget 


T HE Treasury Chief Secre- 
tary, William Waldegrave, 
was forced yesterday to back 
down over his plan, leaked in 
the Guardian, to force the 
Health Secretary, Virginia 
Bottomley, to use lottery 
funds to flwannp dati n g gov- 
ernment programmes. 


Confronted by the leak, Mr 
Waldegrave, to the private 
pleasure of the Heritage De- 
partment, gave a public as- 
surance that lottery money 
“win not be used to replace 
ordinary government 
spending." 

Mr Waldegrave said: ‘1 can 
make it absolutely dear that 
there is no question of break- 
ing that pledge. 1 have to 
mato one other and 


make it clear that Virginia 
Bottomley's department Is 
under no more, but no less, 
pressure than any other. She 
is not immune from having to 
answer difficult questions 
from me simply because the 
lottery exists." 

He refused to rule out the 
suggestion, contained in the 
leaked letter, that interest on 
endowments coming from lot- 
tery cash could be used to 


fund arts programmes cur- 
rently paid for by the 
Government 

Yesterday Mrs Bottomley 
refused to say whether die 
had won her private argu- 
ment with Mr Waldegrave, 
simply saying ironically: 
“This is time of the year 
when all ministers write in 
affectionate terms to toe Trea- 
sury and toe Treasury tends 
to reply In similarly affection- 


PHOTOGRAPHS: DON McPHEE 

ate tones. I deplore leaks, I 
never leak and never com- 
ment on leaks.” 

Some Heritage Department 
sources later hinted that Mr 
Waldegrave, in an effort to 
find spending cuts, had been 
pressing his case right up to 
this week, but faced by the 
Leak, decided to withdraw, at 
least temporarily, rather than 
risk toe issue oversadowing 

the conference. 


We’ve won, claim the Euro-sceptics 


New consensus will please 
all bar a few extremist 
Europhiles, says Tebbit 


Patrick Wintour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


F OUR leading Tory 
Euro-sceptics — Lord 
Tebbit, Norman 
Lamont, John Red- 
wood and Bill Cash — yester- 
day burled 'the hatchet with 
the party leadership over 
Europe, claiming they had ef- 
fectively won the argument 
Mr Lamont, the former 
Chancellor, claimed the Con- 
servative Party has- put its 
divisions on Europe behind 
it, whilst Mr Cash said the 
auguries for unity were now 
excellent Lord Tebbit said 
that the new consensus in toe 
party would please everyone 
but a few extremist Euro- 
philes, while Mr Redwood 
predicted that monetary 
union was on the rocks, say- 
ing toe best name for the new 
currency would be dodo. 

The sceptics’ near trimn- 
phalist mood reflects, in part 
toe move against integration 
within Europe itself, but also 
John Major's decision to take 
a tough line at the 1996 inter- 
governmental conference. 

Lord Tebbit called for a fur- 
ther repatriation of powers 
from the European Court of 
Justice and a reduction in the 
use of majority voting at the 
Council of Ministers. Speak- 
ing at a European Foundation 
fringe meeting, he put toe 
party's new mood of unity on 
Europe down to “the passage 
of events,” and welcomed 
recent speeches by the For- 
eign Secetary, Malcolm 
Rlfkind. and by John Major, 
which he said had helped 


bring the party together. 

At an evening fringe meet- 
ing of the European Founda- 
tion, Mr Redwood said He 
wanted Britain to say “that 
monetary union on toe Maas- 
tricht model Is impossible, 
that monetary union is dan- 
gerous to Europe as a whole, 
and that Britain would not 
join a monetary union.” 

He went on: “The treaty is, a 
dead letter. It needs amend- 
ing. Tbs bad Europeans are 
those who would split Europe 
by insisting on unions that 
would not work." 

Mr Lamont, speaking at an 
ill-attended Conservative 
Way Forward meeting, 
praised the Prime Minister 
for his promise this week that 
if Europe moves to go federal- 
ist. a Conservative Britain 
would not go with it. 

-He also urged toe leader- 
ship to make Europe the cen- 
tral Issue of toe coming elec- 
tion. arguing that Labour “do 
not understand the British 
people. The electoratewill 
turn on the party that wants 
to sign away its 
independence." 

Mr Cash, also speaking at 
the European Foundation, 
urged the party to take the 
issue of Europe into every do- 
mestic policy debate. “We 
must show the madness of 
European misjudgments is 
woven into toe costs for toe 
British electorate of domestic 
policies subject by subject — 
health, education, housing, 
negative equity, law and 
order, defence and right 
across the board — in every 
area where toe opinion polls 
show Labour are ahead.” 



Shift to the right? You must 
be thinking of the Labour 
Party, scoffs Redwood 


John Redwood at the Guardian debate . . . ‘Biair, desperate 
for power, has shown singular lack of judgment' 


7M*uardian 


Debate 


Rebecca Smfthors 
Political Correspondent 


T HE Labour Party is 
shifting further to the 
right in Tony Blair's 
“desperate" quest for 
power, according to the for- 
mer Welsh Secretary, John 
Redwood, who challenged 
John Major for the party lead- 
ership over toe summer. 

At a conference fringe de- 
bate organised by toe Guard- 
ian, the themes were 
whether, after 16 years in 
power, it was time for the 
Conservative party to rein- 
vent itself, how it can turn 
public opinion around before 
the next election, and 
whether there will be a fur- 
ther shift to toe right if it 
loses power. 

On the latter point, Mr Red- 
wood insisted to the 500- 
strong audience that “if any 
party is moving to the right. It 
is self-evidently toe Labour 
Party.” 

Later he said Tony Blair 
was desperate for power, and 
pointed out his “singular lack 
of judgment in having US 
president Bill Clinton as his 
role model." 

He said that Mr Blair's New 
Labour would not last 
“The arms of so many 
socialists are so high up their 
backs that toe pain is starting 
to show on their feces,” he 
said. 


His fellow panellist, 
Andrew Rowe, MP for Mid- 
Kent, was standing in for 
Alan Howarth, who was due 
to appear in the debate, and 
whose defection to Labour 
this weekend was prompted 
by his deliberations about toe 
future of toe party in prepara- 
tion for toe discussion. 

Mr Rowe said that Mr Blair 
was a “nice chap,” but he was 
an “opportunist who would 
like to be in power." 

He said many Conserva- 
tives were already suffering 
in areas where Labour had 
been victorious in May's local 
government elections. 

Both Mr Redwood and Mr 
Rowe agreed that higher edu- 
cational standards were 
needed, and Mr Rowe felt 
these should be achieved by 
making schools explain their 
results in detail. 

Mr Rowe advocated the use 
of “staff colleges" to train 
bead teachers. 

Mr Redwood said he 
wanted to see “mighty reduc- 
tions'' in toe welfare budget, 
and a crackdown on fraud- 
sters and cheats. 

He repeated his leadership 
pledge of a nation with lower 
taxes, and where more people 
owned their own home. 

On Europe, Mr Rowe said 
there was no need to rush 
Into a single currency, while 
Mr Redwood dismissed it as 
“a wild pipe dream that will 
never come true." 

At the outset, Mr Redwood 
had a joke at Mr Howarth’s 
expense when he said that no- 
one had ever gone to such 
lengths before to avoid him 
on the debating floor. 


Glimmer's homes policy shift bars small rural communities from right-to-buy scheme 


Rebecca Smfther> 
Political Correspondent 


■HE Government is to ex- 
empt rural communities 
less than 3,000 from new 
palations allowing housing 
lociation tenants, to buy 
eir homes, it emerged 
sterday. 

Speaking before the debate 
rural affairs, the Environ- 
;nt Secretary, John Gum- 
sr, told journalists that sew 


rules for voluntary purchase 
grants, outlined in June’s 
white paper on bousing, 
would not apply to those liv- 
ing in small communities. 
However, toe right to buy for 
all housing association ten- 
ants was considered a central 
plank of toe paper. 

Mr Gummer appears to 
have climbed down as a result 
of pressure from landowners, 
who had expressed concern 
that sale of low-cost housing 
could trigger further property 


development in protected 
areas. Labour also opposed 
toe plan, claiming it would 
wipe out much-needed low- 
cost housing. 

In his speech, Mr Gumma: 
defended toe Government’s 
predominantly protectionist 
policies, attacking the media 
tor not understanding rural 
issues, and the Opposition for 
irresponsibly promoting the 
“right to roam." 

Rural affairs were at toe top 
of toe Conservative agenda, 


he said, with details of the 
party's plans to protect and 
regenerate the countryside 
due to be unveiled in a white 
paper being published next 
week. 

Mr Gummer stressed that 
not everyone in toe country- 
side could "live off postcard 
sales and com dollies” and 
praised technological ad- 
vances which meant that a 
private cable company was 
now working its way through 
his own Suffolk constituency. 


“The revolution is here. Yet 
Mr Blair seems to think it all 
hinges on his backstairs 
sweetheart deal with BT." 

Claiming that rural crime 
was the issue that most 
clearly separated the parties, 
he said: “There’s no one who 
knows more about ■ nuisance 
neighbours than those honest 
decent country people whose 
lives are made miseries by 
ravers, trespassers and hippy 
camps.’’ 

To load applause, he de- 


fended use of cars in toe coun- 
tryside. “We can encourage 
people to pay for toe cost of 
city congestion. But that must 
not be an excuse to clobber 
the countryside or to penalise 
people whose motor car is 
their only lifeline. ” 

Delegates overwhelmingly 
supported a motion proposed 
by Nick Herbert, prospective 
parliamentary candidate for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, which 
welcomed toe Government's 
commitment to rural areas. 


Peter LiRey 

Social Security Secretary 
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Progress report 

Du JekyH-and-Hyde of 
ttie Cabinet. Spends 364 
days of the year being 
dour and cautious, to the 
despair of the media, but 
blossoms outrageously 
on the party conference 
platform. Favourite theme: 
benefit fraud. Lastysar.it 
was ‘bey diddle, diddle, farewell to those fiddles’, in 
1993, it was benefit tourists on 'not so much a 
Cook's tour as a crook's tour'. In 1 992, it was the 
‘little list of benefit offenders', including lone mothers 
who Jumped the housing queue. Itemised to the tune 
of Gilbert and SulDvan. Speech Is said to be worked 
on for best part of a year. Conference - and the right- 
wing press - loves him for it Many of those closer to 
him Just wince. 
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Ulley has prospered from talking one game at conference, 
while acting another In his department His step-by-step review 
of the £90 billion benefits budget has won grudging respect 
even from opponents for methodical approach and relative 
openness. Once away from the gallery, he does not play to it 
He has also neatly sidestepped elephant traps such as the Child 
Support Agency, delegating responsibility to hapless juniors. 
Expect his star to continue to shine. 
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‘Risk’ children 
to be watched 



Michael White 
PofitacaJ Editor 


A NEW ministerial group 
to co-ordinate efforts to 
Identify and rescue 
young children at risk before 
they fell into crime was an- 
nounced on the conference 
fringe last night by the Home 
Secretary. Michael Howard. 

The group will meet before 
Christmas under Home Office 
leadership, and will involve 
key ministries like health and 
education, local authorities 
and toe police, as well as a 
wide range of voluntary 
bodies. 

Its target will be six- and 
seven-year-olds who are 
showing signs of anti-social 
behaviour, which, many 
social scientists agree, make 
them “offenders of the 
future”, all but certain to end 
up in juvenile courts. 

Pointing to the new truancy 
league table as an incentive to 
schools to take their duties 
seriously, Mr Howard said: 
"There is clearly a need for 
partnership between parents, 
schools, local education au- 
thorities and the local com- 
munity to cut down sharply 
on truancy.” The new minis- 
terial group would examine 
policies and programmes “so 
that we can maximise toe 
benefits, identify any gaps 
and encourage good prac- 
tice." Mr Howard’s confirma- 


tion that Whitehall is to act 
on long-trailed schemes for 
catching potential trouble- 
makers at toe classroom dis- 
ruption or truantmg stage of 
primary school emerged as 
part of. the Government's 
drive against what he labelled 
dependency on the state. 

Making the Conservative Po- 
litical Centre speech at toe 
conference, he joined the 
chorus of ministers battling to 
reduce spending in order to 
cut taxes. “But dependency 
does not just cause a public ex- 
penditure problem. It is fer 
more serious than that A 
something-for-nothing society 
is not a healthy society,” he 
said. 

He argued that while toe 
state had a limited influence 
on social attitudes, it was 
“responsible for the frame- 
work of incentives and disin- 
centives” and had to encour- 
age responsible behaviour — 
tor instance, in helping with 
toe creation of stable two- 
parent families, even though 
many single parents “do a 
very good job." 

He singled out the Home 
Start charity as an example of 
how the voluntary sector 
could help to develop parent- 
ing skills, help in teaching 
right from wrong, and help in 
maintaining discipline. 

Mr Howard also praised toe 
Government’s record in 
reducing the state sector and 
cutting income tax. 


Whips try to escape blame over defection 


Blackpool 



JH-Thatcherite. Ger- 
i Howarth. Tory MP- 
- waiting for Aider- 
anxious that voters do 
ifttse him (“I’ve only 
e phone call") with 
rector Alan. But toe af- 
e caused more ripples 
government whips 1 

to a cold war defector. 
? wondering how they 
escape when the signs 
lection were so obvi- 


ous. “They should have taken 
much- more trouble, given 
him meetings with ministers, 
brought his re-selection for- 
ward in Stratford to lock him 
Into toe party." one ex-whip 
said in Blackpool yesterday. 

Loyal whips insist “a lot of 
ministers took trouble over 
him. But it was difficult We 
knew he had personal trou- 
ble” — a reference to Mr 
Howarth 's marital break-up, 
of which Tory loyalists have 
made as much as they de- 
cently can. 

In feet the whim' office had 
its eye off the ball in the cru- 
cial months of June and July. 
ThB Chief Whip. Richard 
Ryder, handed- over to Alas- 
tair Goodlad in the post-Red- 
wood reshuffle and Howarth's 
regional minder hi the whips’ 
office. Andrew Mitchell, got 
promoted to toe DSS. Labour 
seized its chance and carried 
offits prize. 


E VERT conference season 
has its crop of hate fig- 
ures. This year has been 
no exception. Jack Straw was 
loathed at the Liberal Demo- 
crat conference for his 
"wlnos-and-squeegeemen” 
policy and criticised scarcely 
less gently on the Labour con- 
ference fringe. 

Backstairs party fixers like 
the Lib Dons' Lord (Richard) 
Holme, and Peter Mandelson, 
the well-known Labour whip, 
always get hissed by the pure 
In heart. British Gas's Cedric 
Brown gets his, of course, and 
Ken Clarke loves to persecute 
Cedric's namesake, Gordon. 

But Unperson Alan 
Howarth’s name is resolutely 
not on the lips of ministers 
and Tory MPs in Blackpool. 
The nearest the Stratford One j 
got to a mention in Brian Ma- 
whixmey's speech was a refer- ; 
ence to unhelpful behaviour j 
of “some within toe parlia- j 


mentary party.” Or did he 
mean Teresa Gorman? 

G REAT excitement in hi- 
tech Walworth Road 
yesterday after the 
Conservatives unveiled their 
own page on the Internet Un- 
kind net-nerds in Labour HQ, 
who immediately dialled in, 
had to wait for glitches to be 
sorted out Even then “Tory 
Values" and "Tory MPs" each 
revealed an empty page. 

It was not the best of days 
for toe party of enterprise, de- 
spite the ambitious use of 
video aids in the conference 
halt Dr Mawhinney learned 
10 minutes before his speech 
that the autocue machine had 
broken. The conference was 
already running late, but it 
meant he overran his time to 
1.10, delaying BBC’s One 
O’clock News. 

Thot triggered last night's 
Labour row with "the BBC. 


But more important to self- 
absorbed Euro-sceptlcs, it 
prevented representatives 
getting to Conservative Youth 
Against a Federal Europe's 
lunchtime rally. 

"Mawhinney did it on pur- 
pose,” said one as just 40 
faithful turned up. Yet Lord 
Tebbit pulled in 300. 

A FTER years of postpon- 
ing writing his mem- 
oirs, 76-year-old Sir Ed- 
ward Heath is finally getting 
down to it, despite baring 15 
tons of documents to wade 
through. The former prime 
minister, since Lord Home’s 
death on Monday, our senior 
ex-PM, five researchers, 
which ™«rrm only three tons 
each. He has not yet chosen a 
publisher, but he has a work- 
ing title, The Last Laugh. 
Who can he have to mind? 

Michael While 


the Observer 
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Notorious Serb warlord Arkan rounds up men of fighting age, while accusations of ill-treatment are made against Croats and Muslims 

Truce cannot end abuse of civilians 


Julian Bovgor in Sarajevo 
and Leonard DoyJa 


A S KILLING and 
ethnic cleansing 
continued in Bos- 
nia yesterday, it 
became dear that 
civilians will go on being vic- 
timised by all sides in the con- 
flict, even when the guns Call 
silent 

to areas controlled by the 
Bosnian Serbs, men of mili- 
tary age have been taken 
away and more than 8,000 
Muslims are expected to be 
expelled. 

The Croatian government 
and the Bosnian Muslims 
have also been accused of 
abasing civilians. Interna- 
tional aid organisations say 
the Bosnian authorities have 
sent most of the ethnically 
cleansed civilians to areas 
near the front lines. - 
“What really is upsetting us 
is that some of these people 
are being taken, bused di- 
rectly by the Bosnian authori- 
ties, to the areas recently 
overrun by the Bosnian gov- 
ernment army.” said Kris 
Janowski, the Sarajevo repre- 
sentative of the UN High 
Co mmissi oner far Refugees. 

The Croatian side has again 
been accused of terrorising 
and trilling elderly Serbs left 
behind when it recaptured 
the Krajina region. 

But the worst reports of eth- 
nic cleansing have come from 
Sanski Most, where the Ser- 
bian nationalist militia leader 
Zeljko Raznjatovic. known as 
Arkan and considered respon- 
sible for some of the war's 
worst atrocities, is in control. 

Despite the moves to peace, 
Arkan's fighters have been 
rounding up and expelling 
frightened and exhausted 
Muslims and Croats. 

Men of fighting age were ar- 
rested and detained by the 
Serbs, raising fears for their 
safety. 

Civilians were forced 
across the front lines and 
"reports of rapes, murder, 
death threats and robberies 
were very common," a 
UNHCR spokesman said. 

As a result of ethnic cleans- 
ing by the Serbs, only 30,000 
non-Serbs remain In the 
Banja Luka area, compared 
with 500,000 before the war. In 
the latest wave of expulsions, 
4,000 Moslems and Croats 
have already been expelled 
from the areas around Bo- 
sanski Novi, Sanski Most and 
Prijedor and sent to govern- 
ment-held Zenica. 

The High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Sadako Ogata, di- 
rectly accused the Croatian 
government of terrorising 
and killing elderly Serbs after 
it overran Krajina. 

“2 am particularly appalled 
by the widespread violations 
of human rights that have 
been taking place in the Kra- 


jina region since it was recap- 
tured by the Croatian army in 
August,” Mis Ogata fold a 
meeting in Geneva. 

“Burning and looting of 
Serb homes have been carried 
out on a massive scale. The 
remaining Serbs, most of 
whom are elderly persons, 
are being terrorised. There 
have been numerons kill- 
ings." she added. 

As the abuses continued, 
the International War Crimes 
Tribunal in The Hague was 
hearing more evidence about 
the murder and mistreatment 
of prison camp detainees two 
years ago by a Serbian camp 
commander named Dragon 
Nikolic. 

Ibro Osnmnovic, a Muslim 
factory worker aged 30, said 
he saw two fellow Muslims 
die after being tortured by a 


Akashi loses 
peace role 

T H£ embattled UN 
special envoy to former 
Yugoslavia, Yasushi Aka- 
shi, has been reassigned to 
New York after serving two 
years as the organisation’s 
top diplomat in the Bosnian 
crisis, writes Mark Tran in 
New York. 

He will be temporarily 
replaced by Kofi Annan, 
the present undersecretary- 
general in charge of all 
peacekeeping. 

Mr Akashi came under 
Intense criticism for ap- 
peasing the Bosnian Serbs, 
especially in his reluctance 
to order air strikes. This 
summer he was taken out 
of the chain of command In 
decisions on air strikes by 
Nato. 


Bosnian Serb prison camp 
commander who described 
himself to the terrified in- 
mates as God. 

Mr Nikolic is still at large, 
however, and the tribunal has 
only one suspect in custody 
for any of the abuses commit- 
ted during the conflict. 

to a separate development.' 
Human Flights Watch harshly 
attacked the behaviour of i 
Dutch UN peacekeeping 
troops In failing to protect ci- 
vilians during the fell of 
Srebrenica. 

It accused the peacekeepers 
of allowing Bosnian Serb 
forces to carry out mass exe- 
cutions of civilians after the 
fell of the supposed UN “safe 
area". 

Its report, The Fall of Sre- 
brenica: War Crimes and the 
Failure of UN Peacekeeping, 
says that UN officials were 
unwilling to heed early 
requests for air support from 
their own forces in the Sre- 
brenica enclave, allowing the 
Serbs to overrun it. 



Bitter foes now 
prepare to wage 
a war of details 


Sarajevans are given spaghetti and bread at a Red Cross soup kitchen which reopened in the city centre yesterday. The 
XCRC. which shut most of its kitchens In April for lack of funds, has opened 18 in Sarajevo photograph; david brauchu 


Strategy is moving 
from the battlefield 
to the map, reports 

Julian Borger 

T HE lights may be going 
on all over Sarajevo and 
the land-grabbing offen- 
sives may be winding down, 
but the most important terri- 
torial and constitutional 
Issues for which the Bosnian 
war was fought have yet to be 
resolved. 

If the front lines stabilise 

with the implementation of 
the long-awaited ceasefire, 
they will provide the basis for 
the final map of a divided Bos- 
nia. There are not expected to 
be any large-scale exchanges 
of territory. 

Then, the principal objec- 
tive of the t alks — scheduled 
for the end of this month — 
will be to sort out the details 
on the map. 

Some of those may already 
have resolved themselves. 
The eastern government en- 
clave of Gorazde was long ex- 
pected to be a thorny issue. It 
is an island in the midst of 
Serb-held eastern Bosnia, but 
the Bosnian government can- 
not give it up. 

“It is politically Impossible 
with 50,000 people who have 
fought for three years to tell 
them you are selling Gorazde 
now,” a foreign ministry offi- 
cial said. , 

After unsuccessfully float- 
ing the idea of a land-swap, 
the United States government 
now appears to have accepted 
Gorazde's long-term future as 
a government enclave. 

The problem is how to link 
Gorazde with the rest of the 
government-held area. The 
government wants a thick 
umbilical link. The Serbs are 
offering only safe passage on 
roads in their territory. 

The US has suggested link- 
ing the fete of the Gorazde 
corridor with its Serb equiva- 
lent, the Posavtna corridor — 
a narrow strip of Serb-held 
land ru n ning along the Sava 
river border connecting rebel 
territory in the east and west 
of the country. 

The Bosnian Serbs want it 
widened. The government 
wants it narrowed so that it 
can gain access to the Sava 
river port of Brcko. 

In last year's Contact Group 
plan, the proposed solution 


was to give the government 
access to Brcko by flyover or 
tunnel. Critics laughed — but 
no one h»a come up with a 
better idea. 

The problems of Brcko pale 
into insignificance beside the 
huge symbolic importance of 
Sarajevo. All sides see it as 
their rightful capital- The 
Muslim-led government 
wants a unified city. The Bos- 
nian Croats want to carve out 
two districts of their own. 
while the Serbs are deter- 
mined to partition it along the 
frontline. 

The Bosnian Serb leader, 
Radovan Karadzic, once told a 
US diplomat that Berlin, in 
toe age of the Wall, was both 
his dream and model The 
parallel will be closer if Rus- 
sian soldiers patrol Serb-held 
districts and Nato troops the 
Muslim and Croat areas. 

One possible compromise 
floating in diplomatic and 
United Nations circles is to 
instal in miniature the consti- 
tutional framework agreed 
for Bosnia as a whole. 

The parts would be distinct, 
but the whole would be united 
by overarching common 
institutions. 

The Serbs have accepted 
this constitutional principle 
for Bosnia, but the division of 
authority between the centre 
and the regions has yet to be 
resolved. The Serbs want to 
keep central power to a mini- 
mum. That is a battle which 
has yet to be fought. 

Alongside Internal compli- 
cations, a Bosnian deal is hos- 
tage to a strip of territory out- 
side its borders: Eastern 
Slavonia. Unless Zagreb reas- 
serts Its sovereignty, this last 
remaining Serb-held region is 
in a position to hold up pro- 
gress on a Bosnian settle- 
ment Talks in Zagreb on 
Monday ended inconclusively. 
The US mediators insisted 
progress was made. 

There is little time remain- 
ing. Croatia holds elections at 
the end of this month and the 
government wants firm dates 
by then for the restoration of 
its sovereignty in Eastern Sla- 
vonia and the return' of Cro- 
atian refugees. 

While the talks were under 
way, Croatia’s president, 
Franjo Tudjman. repeated a 
threat to retake the region 
militarily if they felled. That 
could trigger intervention by 
regular Serbian troops, many 
of whom are already deployed 
in the enclave. 


MEPs threaten Commission over N-tests 


John Palmer in Strasbourg 


European Commis- 
sion was warned last 

night that it feces the 

sack unless it takes action in 
the European Court to halt 
further French nuclear tests 
in the South Pacific. 

The warning, delivered by 
leading members of the Euro- 
pean Parliament, came before 
a crucial Commission meet- 
ing in Strasbourg today to try 
to close a split about what 

action to take against the 

French government. 

Pauline Green, leader of the 
socialist group of MEPs. tbe 
largest in the parliament, said 
last night that a vote of cen- 
sure was being considered 
against the Commission for 
its Inaction. 

Under the Maastricht 
treat)’ a vote of censure would 
force the Commission's col- 


lective resignation, an un- 
precedented step in the his- 
tory of the European Union. 

“We have to view this as 
the last chance for the Euro- 
pean Commission to respond 
to what is the clear hostility 
of the people of Europe about 
the decision of President 
Chirac," Mrs Green said. 

The Danish commissioner 


lawyers uncertain of their 
powers under the Euratom 
treaty, today's meeting is 
likely to play for time. 

An interim report to the 
Commission from the nuclear 
safety experts it sent to 
French Polynesia last month 
to examine the test sites says 
they were denied access to 
some key installations. 


judge whether we can and 
should take action under the 
Euratom treaty before the 
European Court,” he said. 

As soon as the Commission 
decides on Its next steps in 
Strasbourg later today. Mr 
Santer will report to MEPs. 

There is speculation that 
President Chirac may call off 
the series after one or two fur- 


f l do not like this word “bomb”. It is not a bomb, it is a device 
which is exploding/ - French ambassador to New Zealand 


for the environment. Ritt 
Bjerregaard, had hoped that 
her colleagues would agree 
this week to begin legal pro- 
ceedings and notify Paris that 
they were not satisfied with 
assurances that the tests pose 
no environmental or health 
risks. 

But with the Commission's 


The chief press spokesman 
for the Commission presi- 
dent, Jacques Santer. denied 
yesterday that pressure from 
Air Chirac was prompting 
Brussels to drag its feet 
“That is not true. It is sim- 
ply that the Commission has 
not yet received the full and 
complete report we need to 


ther tests. Since any appeal to 
the European Court would 
mean years of legal argument, 
some Commission officials 
believe both sides are looking 
for a face-saving climbdown. 

Speaking in Madrid yester- 
day, President Chirac criti- 
cised Ms Bjerregaard for her 
campaign to bait the French 


tests. Speaking after a meet- 
ing with the Spanish prime 
minister. Felipe Gonz&lez. he 
denounced international 
media criticism of the tests 
and “statements devoid of 
any foundation made by a 
commissioner in Brussels". 

Earlier this week Ms Bjer- 
regaard accused the French 
authorities of deliberately ob- 
structing the nuclear experts' 
mission to Polynesia and de- 
scribed an offer from Paris 
for her to viBtt the Sooth Pa- 
cific as "a Joke”. 

Meanwhile, In New Zea- 
land, France's ambassador 
said yesterday he disliked ref- 
erences to the underground 
nuclear tests as bombs. 

"I do not like this word 
'bomb*. It 25 not a bomb, it is a 
device which Is exploding," 
Jacques Le Blanc told New 
Zealand's National Press 
Club. Journalists greeted the 
remark with laughter. 


World news in brief 


Chirac and Algerian leader 
plan talks to end civil war 


P RESIDENT Jacques 

Chirac said yesterday he 
would meet the Algerian pres- 
ident. Lamine Zeroual, this 
month to try to convince him 
that Algeria could only 
resolve its civil war by widen- 
ing democracy. 

At the end of a visit to 
Spain, Mr Chirac said he 
regarded the Algerian presi- 
dential election on November 
16 as a first but Insufficient 
step towards peace, and said 


French economic aid would 
continue "inasmuch as de- 
mocracy is restored”. 

The talks will take place in 
New York during ceremonies 
on October 22-23 to mark the 
UN's 50th anniversary. 

President Chirac said he 
bad “no intention of interfer- 
ing in Algeria’s internal af- 
fairs, but it is my duty to tell 
President Zeroual that the 
only passible solution is polit- 
ical". — Reuter. 


OJ Simpson to give TV interview 


F ORMER American foot- 
ball hero O. J. Simpson, 
acquitted last week of mur- 
dering his ex-wife and her 
friend, will give his first US 
television interview since 
tbe trial tonight. 

NBC. announcing the in- 
terview', said It would be 
broadcast live during a 


commercial-free hour of 
a three-hoar-long special 
edition of its Dateline 
programme. 

The network said Mr 
Simpson was doing the in- 
terview without payment 
and had agreed to answer 
questions put to him on any 
subject. — Reuter. 


Jailed officer’s 
sentence cut 

Nigeria said yesterday that 
the life sentence Imposed on 
the retired general Olusegun 
Obasanjo, the former army 
ruler, on charges of plotting a 
coup had been cut to 15 years. 

The information minister, 
Waiter Ofonagoro, said in 
Abuja that the sentences of 41 
others allegedly involved in 
the plot had also been 
reduced. — Reuter. 

Killer ‘found dead 1 

A Moroccan policeman, Mas- 
tapha Hamourhe. who shot 
dead two British tourists in 
Tangier last week, has been 
found dead, having 
apparently committed sui- 
cide, officials said yester- 
day. — Reuter. 

Village massacre 

Separatist guerrillas from the 
Bodo tribe in Assam stormed 
a village in north-eastern In- 
dia and killed eight people, in- 
eluding two young girls, 
police said yesterday — AP. 


Quake toll rises 

The earthquake which struck 
Mexico's Pacific coast on Mon- 
day killed at least 56 people 
and iryured So. to the resort of 
Ma n za n illo rescuers searched 
the rubble of an eight-storey 
hotel where up to So people 
were missing. — AP. 

General defects 

Raymundo Jerque, a deco- 
rated former Philippine gen- 
eral charged with corruption, 
has announced his defection 
to communist rebels and 
urged other soldiers to join 
him. — Reuter. 

Chechen tension 

Russia’s president Boris Yelt- 
sin, resisted pressure yester- 
day to impose a state of emer- 
gency on the Chechen capital 
Grozny after a bomb attack on 
Friday left his top command- 
er there fighting for his life. 
The Interfax news agency 
reported yesterday that two 
Russians were killed by a 
mine in the city, but it was 
not clear when the explosion 
took place. — Reuter. 


Leakey ‘may 
be charged’ 

P RESIDENT Daniel arap 
Moi accused the conserva- 
tionist and politician Richard 

Leakey yesterday of waging a 
smear campaign against Ke- 
nya, and said he was risking 
prosecution for sedition. 

He said Mr Leakey, a third- 
generation white Kenyan, 
and Robert Shaw, another 
member of the opposition, 
bad mounted a campaign of 
abuse against him and Kenya, 
to newspapers in Kenya and 
abroad. 

"Leakey and Shaw have 
made themselves more Afri- 
can than Africans. They go to 
America, to Europe, and harp 
about Kenya. It is like they 
are better than Africans,” Mr 
Mol said to a national day 
speech in Nairobi. 

“They are telling people not 
to give aid to Kenya, when 
such aid helps ordinary 
people. They may be prose- 
cuted for sedition.” he 
added. — Reuter. 


Civil servants shake 
French government 



Trade unions warns of new May ’68 after 
huge strikes, writes Paul Webster in Paris 


Paul Webstar in Paris 


F RANCE could be on the 
verge of a revolt like 
that of May 1968. a trade 
union leader warned yester- 
day after the most successful 
public sector strike for 18 
years paralysed government 
services and transport 
systems. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
civil servants and other state 
workers joined more than 100 
marches nationwide. After- 
wards, one of the most active 
leaders, Marc Blondel. oF the 
Force Ouvriere, said a gen- 
eral strike, including the pri- 
vate sector, was inevitable. 

“In the name of pseudo- 
moral equality, the govern- 
ment Is preparing to align us 
all on the lowest level of earn- 
ings and benefits.” he said, 
predicting that 8 million 
people aged between 15 and 24 
could revolt soon because 
they had no Job prospects. 

“My greatest fear is a poss- 
ible new May ’68." Mr Blondel 
said, referring to the student 
and worker rebellion that 
shook Charles de Gaulle's 
administration. 

His warning came after a 
day to which ail public sector 


unions, representing S mil- 
lion people, combined for the 
first time since 1977 for a 
national protest that ap- 
peared to have the Gaullist- 
ted government reeling. The 
civil service minister, Jean 
Puech, appealed for speedy 
negotations, but said the 
strike, over a public sector 
pay freeze, was out of all pro- 
portion to what was at stake. 

"If we go on distributing 
more money than we are 
bringing in, then we're head- 
ing straight towards bank- 
ruptcy," he added. 

Trade unions say this bud- 
get austerity will be paid for 
by lower purchasing power 
and poorer welfare benefits 
for government employees. 

Their confidence that the 
entire workforce could soon 
join the protest against Alain 
Juppe's battered government 
seemed Justified by yester- 
day's good humoured demon- 
strations, which had the un- 
planned side-effect of causing 
a m axim u m pollution alert in 
Paris. With almost no public 
transport and a sunny day. 
officials urged people to leave 
fhejg cars at home as huge 
traffic jams built op. 

The strike was the most 
effective public transport 


stoppage since 1986, when 
Jacques Chirac was prime 
m i n ister. It received over- 
whelming popular support, 
one newspaper poll showing 
that only a quarter of the elec- 
torate believed public sector 
demands were not justified. 

to the Paris march, where 
unions counted 100,000 pro- 
testers. Janrne Desmays, a 
local government officer, 
walked with her mother, 
whose civil service pension 
was under threat 

“We've not seen worker sol- 
idarity like this since before 
Mitterrand's election In 
1981," she said. “Civil ser- 
vants are furious because 
they've been made out to be 
privileged when most hardly 
get the minimum wage. The 
promise of reasonable pen- 
sions was meant to compen- 
sate. but these are going to be 
hit so that rich people will not 
have to pay more taxes." 

Behind her Communist-led 
section, hospital staff in white 
overalls -joined postal work- 
ers, social security employ- 
ees, teachers, electricity 
workers and others in a five- 
hour march from the Bastille. 
Many banners and slogans at- 
tacked Mr Juppe for his al- 
leged abuse of his position on 
the Paris city council to ob- 
tain council flats for himself 
and his children. 

Some of the crudest anti- 
Jupp6 slogans were chanted 
by policemen who had tak*»n 
the day off to get round orders 
not to strike. Others put anti- 
government leaflets instead of 
Parking tickets on 
windscreens. 

But the protest's most visi- 
ble Impact was on public 
transport. Most big cities 
were hit. Paris had to oip ^ 
nearly all M6tro lines during 
the day- Many mainline TGV 
and Eurostar services were 
cancelled. 

The biggest surprise was 
action by air controllers, 
which closed provincial air 
ports, bringing domestic traf 
QctoanearhalL 
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Revenge attacks feared after death of key activist 

Police in Karachi 
kill six militants 


GaraM Bourka in Islamabad 


T HE killing in Karachi 
yesterday of six mili- 
tants of the Mohajir 
Quami Movement, the 
city's most popular party, has 
sparked fears of worse vio- 
lence in Pakistan's economic 
capital 

Three of the victims, who 
had been in custody for 
weeks, were shot while being 
escorted to a house they had 
identified during questioning 
as a hideout of MQM extrem- 
ists, police sources said. 

According to thin official 
version, police accompanying 
the trio returned Ore at the 
house, killing one of its 
occupants. 

But the MQM has alleged 
that the detainees — who in- : 
eluded Fahim Farooqi, one of 
its best-known activists — 1 
were murdered by the police. 

A doctor at Abbasl Sbpheed 
hospital, where the four bul- 
let-ridden bodies were taken, 
seemed to support this claim, 
saying all had been shot at 
close range. 

Later in the day two other 


MQM members died in what 
the authorities described as 
an "encounter" with police, 
but which the party leader- 
ship Characterised as a sum- 
mary execution. 

There were no police casu- 
alties in either incident. 

"Innocent mohajirs are 
being killed by men in uni- 
form.” said Ajmal Dehlvi, a 
senior MQM politician. "Why 
are they not being taken be- 
fore martial courts?" 

The army, which was de- 
ployed in Karachi in mid-1992 
to curb lawlessness, withdrew 
from tide city last November. 
Since then, almost 2,000 
people have died, many of 
them government officials 
and members of the security 
forces. 

The MQM’s main grievance 
is the reluctance of the prime 
minister Benazir Bhutto's 
Pakistan People's Party to 
cede enough power to allow 
it to represent mohajirs 
effectively. 

The mohajirs are Udu- 
speakfng descendants of im- 
migrants who fled India after 
partition in 1947. 

Formal peace talks began 


three months ago, but have 
made little progress. The 
MQM insists there is a con- 
certed government campaign 
to wipe it out 

During the summer, sev- 
eral of the MQM’s key activ- 
ists died in what the authori- 
ties claimed were armed 
rfwahpo with the police and 
paramilitary forces. 

Scores of other prominent 
figures, including Mr Far- 
ooqi, were arrested. 

Newsline, a Karachi-based 
monthly magazine, quoted 
officials as saying the govern- 
ment had instructed the 
police to eliminate all wanted 
MQM militants and to detain 
relatives of fugitive members 
of the movement 

The supposedly successful 
crackdown prompted the 
hawkish interior minister, 
NasiruOah Babur, to hfaim 
that the government bad 
"smashed the hard core of the 
terrorist network”. 

But the MQM fought back, 
indulging in a protracted 
spate of revenge wiltngK and 
nailing strikes which brought 
the city to a standstill for 
days at a time. 



MQM activist F ahim Farooqi, seen here (middle) being fingerprinted by plainclothes 
police, was killed In Karachi yesterday . photograph^hailnashih 
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Kobe’s ‘second 
agony’ claims 
another victim 


Suicide and despair 
are rife after the 
earthquake, reports 

Mary Jordan 

L AST Monday afternoon 
Masako Renpo filled the 
bath where she would 
die. The quiet wife who liked 
to read Tolstoy undressed 
alone and left no note. 

She had started the day like 
every other since the great 
earthquake in January took 
her home and her way of life: 
She said nothing. Then, when 
her husband went out. she sat 
down in the tiny plastic bath, 
slit her left wrist and died in a 
pool of blood. 

“We never talked about the 
earthquake,” her husband, 
Kunihiro Fujiwara, said after 
the funeral last week. “The 
only thing she ever said was:. 
‘I want to go home. I want to 
go home.' " 

Mr Fujiwara said his wife 
of 40 years gave no warning 
that she would be the next In 
a series of suicides by earth: 
quake survivors in Kobe. 
Police list her as the 22nd, but 
nurses and psychologists say 
the real number is far higher. 

Two days before her death 
Renpo and her husband had 
walked to a noodle shop fbr 
lunch. But this was a rare out- 
ing. She usually sat inside her 
strange new, and much 
smaller, home. 

There are 50,000 identical 
temporary housing units, 
scattered in and around Kobe 
in perfect rows. Many of their 
occupants are isolated and de- 
pressed, but are unable or un- 
willing to speak of their loss. 

Nearly nine months after 
the earthquake, Kobe is flour- 
ishing again. Workers have 
rebuilt supermarkets, offices 
and hotels. The whirr of 
cranes, the t umble of concrete 
mixers and the bustle of thou- 
sands at construction workers 


give the city a vibrant fed. 
The transformation has been 
so rapid that, in places, there 
is scarcely a trace of the trag- 
edy that caused 6,024 deaths. 

But psychologists and 

social workers say the single- 
minded spirit that has 
restored Kobe has come at a 
price. Alcoholism has risen 
sharply: mental illness, espe- 
cially depression, is common; 
and suicide is rife. Rltsuko 
Ogami, a social worker, calls 
it Kobe’s “second agony”. 

Ms Ogami said delayed de- 
spair was enveloping many 
people, in part because the 
Japanese put on a strong, 
silent front 

“Japanese usually don't 
release their feelings," she 
said. “They bury them in 
their mind, until they build 
up like layers. Japanese em- 
phasise the importance of the 
group. They notice everyone 
else's suffering — all eyes are 
on the group. They think it is 
not proper to talk about their 
own agony.” 

This group spirit drew 
worldwide attention in the 
days after the quake. More 
than 250,000 homeless people 
queued patiently for water 
and food. Looting and vio- 
lence were astonishingly low. 

“The feet that there was no 
panic after the wrt H Mltp is 
the good part of this mental- 
ity,” Ms Ogami said. “The 
mental problems we are see- 
ing now are the bad port.” 

Patricia Underwood, an 
American psychiatric nurse 
who has worked in Kobe for 
several years, said: “It's in 
the Japanese culture, this 
idea of gaman, of suffering in 
silence, enduring.” 

Conversations with Kobe 
survivors reveal startlingly 
little emotion. Many say they 
do not chat with their new 
neighbours. They had spent a 
lifetime getting to know their 
previous neighbours and, in 
Japan, friendship is not 
earned in a hurry. — Wash- 
ington Post 




Pour down. 



Keating spurns 
Timor refugees 



The Australian prime 
minister (above) has 
dashed the hopes of 
people fleeing the 
brutality of Canberra's 
‘most important* ally 

A ustralia win not 
grant political asylum 
to people fleeing Indo- 
nesia's disputed East Timor 
province, the prime minister, 
Paul Beating, said in a radio 
interview yesterday. 

Canberra was not prepared 
to sacrifice its vital relation- 
ship with Indonesia, he said, 
dismissing East Timorese ap- 
peals for refuge in Australia 
as a “phoney campaign”. 

East Timor’s former ruler 
Portugal had been "just about 
the worst colonial power” — 
so bad that Timor might have 
voted to join Indonesia if it 
had been given the chance, he 
added. Indonesia invaded the 
island in 1975 and annexed in 
1976. 

The 18 East Timorese boat 
people who arrived in Darwin 
in May could not have rrfogee 
status because they were still 
legally Portuguese citizens, 
Mr Keating said. Australia is 
co n sidering applications for 
political asylum from about 
50 East T i morese, some of 
whom claim to have been tor- 
tured by Indonesian troops. 

“We can’t throw it up the 
flue and say. “Well, look be- 
cause we don’t like nil the 
things that are going on in 
Timor we will rupture the 
relationship with you across 
the board’,” he said. ‘Tve 


never believed that was in 
Australia’s interests.'’ 

Mr Keating, who has de- 
scribed Indonesia as the most 
important country to Austra- 
lia, said there was popular 
support in the eastern half of 
Timor for Indonesian rule. 

“Here is an island in the ar- 
chipelago, with the Portu- 
guese just about the worst co- 
lonial power, and people are 
surprised . . . that it was an- 
nexed and incorporated into 
Indonesia. 

“Had it gone to a free vote, 
it's often argued that the 
people there would have 
voted for Incorporation of 
Timor into Indonesia,” Mr 
Keating added. 

Australia recognises Indo- 
nesia's c l ai m to East Timor, 
but the United Nations still 
regards Portugal as the ad- 
ministering power. 

"Though the government 
has taken the view that East 
Timor ... is a province of In- 
donesia, those people still 
have Portuguese citizenship 
and status,” Mr Keating said. 
“These people have dual citi- 
zenship; therefore they can- 
not argue they are refugees”. 

They should seek asylum in 
Portugal, he added. 

Indonesia recently lodged 
an official complaint after 
Australia granted temporary 
asylum to the 18 East Timor- 
ese boat people, pending a 
hearing of their requests. 

Jakarta has been accused of 
widespread human rights 
abuses in East Timor. It has 
admitted isolated abuses by 
individual soldiers, but de- 
nies systematic abuse. 

• Clashes between East' 
Timorese and Indonesian im- 
migrants broke out in the pro- 
vincial capital Dili yesterday 
after a civil servant was 
killed. Residents said the 
fighting started after the man 
was stabbed on Monday by 
people from a pro-government 
neighbourhood, quickly pro- 
voking retaliation. 

They said one youth was 
stabbed to death in yester- 
day’s fi ghtin g and another 
seriously hurt when scores of 

young East Timorese hunted 

down Indonesians, who con- 
trol local commerce. 

“The youths are out there 
waiting for each other. Maybe 
tonight they will fight again. 
People are afraid to go out,” a 
resident said. — Agencies. 




Although the bosses of New 
Labour pic are naturally 
delighted with Alan Howarth, 
even they must know that the 
man is talking poppycock. 
Francis Wheen 
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Prune the bureaucrats 

But the health service needs good management 


THERE will be much s mirking in medi- 
cal circles over the latest Guardian 
leak: a league table of NHS manage- 
ment costs showing a fivefold variation 
between hospitals. Every local paper 
and district radio station will be able to 
compare their local hospitals to the 
national average by looking at the 
tables we publish today. Let there be 
lots of questions raised at local leveL 
The idea that senior managers in some 
hospitals are absorbing 10 per cent of 
total costs compared to two per cent in 
others is unacceptable. Stand by for 
senior managers to echo the arguments 
used by the doctors against medical 
audit league tables: the impossibility of 
the task, its unfairness and the distor- 
tions it creates. Of course some of the 
disparity can be justified as our social 
services correspondent sets out today: 
economies of scale should help larger 
hospitals achieve lower senior manage- 
ment costs than smaller ones. But this 
only explains the extremes. It still 
leaves large and worrying twofold dis- 
parities between hospitals (and ambu- 
lance services) of similar size and 
function. 

The Health Secretary Is expected to 
reveal his response to these disparities 
today by announcing new cost targets 
for managers in his speech to the Con- 
servative Party conference. That will be 
a useful first step but much more is 
needed. The figures we publish today 
are confined to senior management 
costs: a category purposefully selected 
by ministers to camouflage the full 
costs of running the Government's in- 
ternal health market. Senior managers 
are defined as earning £20,000 or more, 
which excludes tens of thousands of 
billing clerks, fee-chasers, secretaries 
and other support staff below. Studies 
by the Audit Commission suggest 
senior managers account for four per 
cent, but total management over 10 per 
cent of the new NHS costs. We now need I 


the figures for total costs — for every 
hospital and service. If the average is 10 
per cent then some hospitals could be 
spending over 20 per cent on manage- 
ment. This is reaching American pro- 
portions of madness. 

' Ironically, some of the most fervent 
supporters of the internal market are 
now the loudest critics of the burgeon- 
ing NHS bureaucracy. Yet, as some of 
us warned, the internal market was 
bound to generate an army of paper 
chasers. It is a bit late now for the Tory 
press to be complaining about the five- 
fold increase in managers over five 
years ''not one of them conducting an 
operation, sweeping a ward or empty- 
ing a patient's bedpan”. That was al- 
ways Implicit in the system. It would be 
even more hypocritical if the Health 
Secretary stands up today as a slayer of 
bureaucrats: It was his government 
which generated them. The bureau- 
cracy does need pr uning — but with 
humility, not arrogance. Moreover, it 
needs to be done with due recognition 
of the importance of good management. 

Bashing bureaucrats is easy. Stephen 
Dorreli began indulging in the game on 
his appointment as Health Secretary. 
He should be more circumspect One of 
the most important reforms In the NHS 
— long before the internal market — 
was the switch from an “administered” 
to a “managed” service in the 1980s. 
The NHS, with its one million employ- 
ees and £40 billion budget cries out for 
good manag ement. Where the Conser- 
vatives went wrong was pushing the 
market principle beyond its capacity to 
help. What the Health Secretary should 
say today is simple: “Delegates, we got 
it wrong. We’ve created a paperchase 
nightmare. We need good managers at 
the top, but we don’t need the army 
below. Tm moving today to simplify the 
market. Our critics were right We 
over-reached overselves. Don't blame 
the bureaucrats — blame us." 



Letters to the Editor 


Gamble on a change 

I 


Striking at the heart of the problem 

Mr Chirac needs to sort out his contradictory election promises 


IT WAS BLACK Tuesday in France 
yesterday but for whom? As young 
Parisians roller-skated to work while 
older ones stayed at home, the public 
might have been expected to complain 
at being inconvenienced so drastically 
by a public sector which many believe 
to be not too badly off. Yet the majority 
of French people support the strike, 
and it is about much more than com- 
plex calculations on whether public 
sector pay will increase next year. Pres- 
sureonthefranc increased lastFrldayless 
in anticipation of yesterday's disrup- 
tion than because of the prospect that 
Prime Minister Alain Juppg might be 
brought down by a squalid housing 
scandal. More broadly this crisis is a 
verdict on his unconvincing political 
performance which in turn reflects the 
contradictory pledges with which Jac- 
ques Chirac bluffed his way to presi- 
dential power. Brandishing the nuclear- 
test card since then has failed to create 
the desired patriotic surge. The French 
ambassador in New Zealand may claim 
it is “not a bomb”: by any name, it has 
been a foreign policy disaster. Mr 
Chirac looks increasingly like a light- 
weight performer whose rendition of De 
Gaulle provokes ridicule instead of 
respect. And all this takes place against 
a European backcloth where the fam- 
iliar contours of approaching monetary 
unity begin to resemble a mirage. 

When Mr Chirac was trying to outbid 
liis socialist opponent during the elec- 
tion, he argued that a full pay packet 
was not the enemy of jobs. The forced 


departure in August of the monetarist 
finance minister Alain Madelin seemed 
to rule out an assault on the public 
sector. Instead it may have increased 
the pressure on Mr Juppe to bow to 
financial orthodoxy and declare a pay 
freeze for next year. The government 
claims that pay will actually rise by 3.2 


per cent. This is made up by adding the 
follow-through effect of a small rise for 
this year (from which all five million 
employees benefit) to the averaged-out 
cost of promotion and seniority in- 
creases for a minority. The civil ser- 
vants admit that they have done better 
in recent years than the private sector 
but argue that they are still making up 
for previous lost ground. Beyond the 
disputed figures, the strength of yester- 
day’s strike illustrates a sense of soli- 
darity which may appear to belong to 
another age. But a public service which 
retains its esprit de corps is surely 
preferable to one which has been bro- 
ken on the wheel. 

The argument remains that France 
must tighten public sector spending in 
order to reduce its total deficit to 3 per 
cent by 1997 in time for European 
monetary union. Whether or not that 
particular train will be standing at its 
expected platform is now in doubt. But 
the real problem — as Liberation put it 
yesterday — arises from the attempt to 
combine financial and social orthodoxy 
with creating jobs and helping the dis- 
advantaged. If the traffic lights are set 
simultaneously at red and green no 
wonder France is going in circles. 


The great lottery robbery 

Instead of raiding the proceeds, abolish the tax on them 


WILLIAM Waldegrave’s attempt to cut 
public spending by suggesting that 
money raised by the National Lottery 
could be used to fund existing govern- 
ment programmes was politically inept, 
ill-advised and morally wrong. Minis- 
ters have repeatedly promised that lot- 
tery funds would only be used as "addi- 
tional” money for schemes that might 
not otherwise be undertaken. Mr Wal- 
degrave's crude move to persuade Vir- 
ginia Bottomley to use lottery money to 
establish endowments for arts organisa- 
tions was rebuffed by the Heritage Sec- 
retary and must not happen again. 
Instead of raiding the £100 million-a- 
week lottery for Budget tax- cuts, the 
Government should abolish the 12 per 
cent tax on its proceeds. Good causes 
receive only 28 per cent of its revenue, 
the rest going in prize money, taxation, 
administration and profits. 

In natural justice the lottery 
shouldn’t be taxed because it is itself a 


form of surrogate taxation. Many of its 
projects would, in more civilised 
countries, be a public responsibility. 
This is particularly true of spending on 
the disadvantaged who in a more en- 
lightened world would be looked after 
by a caring government. The lottery 
was never intended to plug the gaps in 
the welfare state. Finally, the Lottery 
Promotion Company argues that the 
Treasury gains more from revenues 
raised from the increased economic 
activity generated by lottery money 
being invested in sport and the arts 
than by its 12 per cent tax. If true, then 
the Treasury's argument for taxing the 
lottery in the first place — to compen- 
sate for the loss of tax revenues from 
activities adversely affected by the lot- 
tery (like football pools) — would fall 
apart If Kenneth Clarke wants to create 
a bit more happiness in his budget 
while boosting his own popularity he 
need look no farther for inspiration. 


WAS communications 
director for Richard Bran- 
son’s lottery bid and am as 
committed as he (and the 
Labour Party’s Chris Smith) 
to the belief that ail of the 
profits should go to public 
causes rather than the orga- 
niser (Cabinet clash on lot- 
tery. October 10). However. I 
also believe it would be tragic 
If we adopt fixed positions on 
how the money Is spent 
We should not rule out the 
possibility of using the funds 
to help sustain and redevelop 
the key ingredients of the wel- 
fare state, to modernise our 
Infrastructure, and to build 
the latest technology into our 
education system. Lotteries 
In other parts of the world 
have nearly all been used for 
public works and to sustain 
public services. 

Chris Smith is right to say 
that the fluids should not be 
used to reduce existing spend- 
ing. But what about Increas- 
ing the spending? 

The great affaynma facing 
the UK is how to finance the 
rebuildi n g of the country and 
its key institutions for the 
21st century. We have already 
over the past 80 years thrown 


away most of the potential of 
North Sea oiL The lottery 
offers a second chance. Can 
we not keep our thinking on 
it free of dogma and out of 
party politics? 

Des Wilson. 

(Director of Public Affairs. 
BAA pic.) 

130 Wilton Road, 

London SW1V ILQ, 

T HE big story about the 
National Lottery is much 
more serious and scandalous 
than that you report — It is 
its return of 50p In every £1 
gambled, which means that, 
in the words of the 1995 
Guardian Guide to Gambling. 
11 ‘‘is an appallingly bad bet 
by any standard”. 

Premium bonds, by con- 
trast, currently offer “twice 
as good a return as the lot- 
tery", and have a top prize of 
£1 mill i on; but fortunately for 
the Treasury the minimum 
initial investment is £ 100 . 
Totes give back about 85 per 
cent, and slot machines 
Slightly more. Only the foot- 
ball pools are worse, return- 
ing at best 27.4 per cent of all 
stake money. 

The Government has got it- 


self into exactly the same po- 
sition as the worst of the in- 
surance companies: It is not 
the beet products which are 
promoted but the ones with 
the highest commission. 

Lotteries, they say. are dif- 
ferent because people like to 
give to good causes. This is 
true for the one-off raffle to 
rebuild the church hell or to 
send to Oxfam. But this is not 
why the overwhelming major- 
ity of gamblers play the lot- 
tery — it is to have some ftin 
and some hope. 

Christopher Beauman. 

35 Christchurch Hill, 

London NW3 1LA. 

R ATHER than use the lot- 
tery good -cause fund to fi- 
nance its spending pro- 
gramme in the arts, sport and 
social areas, why does not the 
Government use the large tax 
windfall It has gained from It 
Instead? If Camelot has raised 
£3 billion, as you claim, then, 
at 12 per cent tax, that Is 
£380 million. That should pay 
for a few seats at the opera. 
Andrew Schofield. 
Department Of Chemistry, 
University Of Bristol, 

Bristol BS8 ITS. 


Thy will be done, on Earth 
as it is in cyberspace 


I RELISHED the Irony in the 
I Archbishop of York's attack 
on the Internet (Habgood sees 
Internet ‘danger', October 9): 
“An endless succession of 
human opinions . . . no abid- 
ing truths and principles.” 
Two days earlier, having 
need of spiritual guidance. I 
searched the Internet for ad- 
vice on the Chris tian concept 
of grace and found about 15 
A4 pages of well-written 
research and comment on the 
subject fully cross-referenced 
to the New Testament. 

If your article hadn't men- 
tioned the word Luddism. I 
would be tempted to use it 
myself. 

Gary Born. 

42 Wincheste r Ro ad. 
Twickenham TWl ILF. 


Alms embargo 

S O THE international com- 
munity is being urged to 
provide aid to re-build Bos- 
nia. For *' International com- 
munity" read “the taxpayers 
of western Europe and North 
America”. There Is not one 
shred of justification for gov- 
ernments to put their hands 
in taxpayers' pockets to pro- 
vide money for this purpose. 
Far four years governments 
in the West have tried to pre- 
vent the warring parties in 
Bosnia from ob taining arms, 
and to stop the fighting. This 
has cost taxpayers In the 
West large amounts of money. 
During this same period, the 
warring parties have spent 
large amounts of money to ob- 



tain arms so as the better to 
MU each other and destroy 
their country. Having spent 
their own money to destroy 
their own country, now let 
them spend their own money 
putting it together again. Any 
other policy will merely send 
a message to the parties that 


they can go on buying arms 
and lighting each other be- 
cause we will always be there 
to rescue them from their 
own Intolerance, brutality 
and stupidity. 

Patrick McAuslan. 

2 Lillington Road, 

Leamington Spa CV32 SYR. 


In defence of famous Seamus 


WRITE in. defence of my 
friend and former pupil, 
Seamus Heaney. Anton; 
Easthope (Letters, October 7) 
writes that Heaney's poetry 
steps aside from Modernism 
and is hardly different from 
that of the Georgians. The 
term Georgian, used strictly, 
applies only to those poets 
who appeared in the five an- 
thologies edited by Edward 
Marsh between 1912 and 1922. 

If, however. Mr Easthope 
uses the term Georgian to 
refer to poets who may be 
thought traditional rather 
than, modernistic, he is proba- 
bly placing Heaney In the line 
of Hardy, Edward Thomas 
and Ted Hughes. It is this line 
that has persisted In English 


verse, while modernist tech- 


niques look rather dated now. 
There are other ways of being 
innovatory. Mr Easthope 
should examine the transi- 
tions in Seamus Heaney's 
Summer Home, and Old Pew- 
ter. I think he would there 
find forms which challenge 
accepted notions of (for exam- 
ple) sexual relationship and 
memory. 

It Is not clear from Mr 
Easthope's letter what are his 
qualifications for discussing 
contemporary verse, but I 
suspect knowledge of literary 
history may not be among 
them. ■ 

(Prof) Philip Hobsbaum. 
Department of English 
Literature, 

University of Glasgow. 
Glasgow G12 8QQ, 


Bull bars take a few more knocks 

M Y SISTER was killed by a l IF Ms Morgan is driving slg- 
vehicle fitted With built i niflrgnt read mfteagg in a to- 


bars (Letters, October 9 and 
10). Even if this were only 
partially the bars' fault, tt is 
more than sufficient reason 
for a ban. Jenny Morgan may 
not be in the “habit of, driving 
into child pedestrians'’: how- 
ever, some children do walk 
in front of cars. An accident 
may not be of her causing — 
but the gravity qf the outcome 
is in her hands. 

David Lecomber. 

Lady Margaret Hall, 

Oxford. 

A MBULANCES. the Royal 
/ \Parks and MPs are remov- 
ing their bull bars. The Euro- 
pean Parliament has sup- 
ported a call for a ban. I could 

goon. 

Edmund King . 

RAC Motoring Services, 

14 Cockspur Street, 

London SWlY 5BL. 


hide designed for crossing 
ploughed fields, she win also 
be using lots of fuel. Her sym- 
pathies with TVlends of the 
Earth will cause her to remove 
the bars immediately to save 
using ev e n more in hauling 
the said ironmongery around. 
Peter Lewis. 

80 Chatsworth Road, 
Stockport SK7 6BN. 

/"'LEARLY Jenny Morgan is 
Wdrivlngr a “modified" ve- 
hicle. If she has omitted to in- 
form her insurance company 
of this, she leaves them a 
legal reason not to pay out in 
the event of an accident. She 
may find, if she has not al- 
ready done so, a financial 
reason for removing them. 

Ian Lowery. 

66 Sutton Road, 

Watford, 

Harts WD1 2 QQ. 


Flagged down 

W OULD not the spirit of 
the Labour conference in 
its new image have been 
much better expressed by the 
grander, forward-looking 
Blake's Jerusalem Instead of 
the single-class-inspired Red 
Flag? 

Jim Hartley. 

9 The Mews, 

Chapel Walk, Padiham, 
Burnley, Lancs BB12 8JF. 

S ELDOM have I been so 
disgusted as at a Labour 
conference fringe meeting. 
Save our Railways? Fine. Bui 
not if you're a railway enthu- 
siast It appears. Cheap jibes 
at “anoraks'* abounded from 
the stage. From the platform 
came the clear mawagp that 
we rail fens should stick to 
our own platform — at the 
station. 

Such demeaning of railway 
enthusiasts is cultural fas- 
cism and this charge was 
made to the fringe meeting 
platform. The response? 
Thinly disguised mirth. 
lanFyvie. 

15 Golf Drive, 

Brighton BNl 7HZ. 

WOUR Diary (September 28) 
T calls me an “amateur rail- 
way enthusiast’', a label to 
which I strongly object I am a 
professional travel consul- 
tant 

Barry S Doe. 

Travadvice, 

25 Newmorton Road, 
Moordown, Bournemouth, 
Dorset BH93NU. 

A RE Elizabeth Hurley’s 
plans to convert to Roman 
Catholicism in any way 
attributable to Divine 
intervention? 

Peter Barnes. 

21 Hanioer Road, 

Simpson. Milton Keynes, 

Bucks MSB SAY. 


I WAS concerned to read Lord 
Habgood’s negative vision of 
the information age. He 
warns that a "culture of con- 
tempt” is eroding society; It is 
a contempt engendered by the 
sleaze and lack of account- 
ability of the Conservative 
government. 

If he feels that t r aditional 
sources of authority such as 
the Church and Parliament 
are being undermined, then 
why not encourage these in- 
stitutions to embrace new in- 
formation technology and use 
this opportunity to reach 
groups of people whose inter- 
est would not be captured by 
traditional means? ■ 

If people are rejecting the 
concept of authority, then 
why not revitalise it through 
new interactive media? 
Information technology 


should allow us the flexibility 
to extend our “accumulated 
wisdom”, not lose it. 

Graham Allen MP. 

Shadow Minister for Med 1a. • 
House o f Com mons. 

London SWIA 0AA. 

L ORD Habgood Is unhappy 
with the Internet and the 
consequent Information 
explosion. This is not surpris- 
ing: churches never have 
been very happy with the 
spread of information (except 
their own, of coarse). What is 
surprising is that he is now 
planning to write a book. Or 
will that book be free of 
information? 

Mark Walford. 

27 Lancaster Gate, 

London W2 SLP. 

F AR from providing a 
“supermarket mentality”, 
whatever that may mean, and 
individual self-gratification, 
the Internet brings people 
and together In a way 

previously impossible. 

People physically remote 
become close, both through 
the free exchange of informa- 
tion in an inhibition-free at- 
mosphere while at the same 
time developing close but in- 
formal friendships. 

One thing's for sore: if God 
was on the Net he would get a 
considerably better hearing 
than he does now. Now 
there’s an idea — abolish the 
Church and worship at the 
Internet 
Bob Lamb. 

6 Brook Well, 

Little Neston. 

South Wirral L64 0UW. 


Please replace the handset and walk 


AM employed at a B ritish 

Rail telephone enquiry 
bureau (Letters, October 9). I 
feel I should point out that the 
bad quality of Information 
received is, in the majority of 
cases, due to our own lack of 
Information rather than our 
unwillingness to help. 

We. as phone operators, 
have received a very high 
standard of training. The 
problem lies with recent com- 
plications attached to the 
fragmentation of the rail net- 
work into more than 20 com- 
panies, not to mention the 
new winter timetables riddled 
with errors (on computer and 
on paper timetables). 

I feel that I can't really give 
a train time with confidence 
any more. Moreover, looking 
up feres Is now much harder 
as you sometimes have to 
look in several fares lriwnnaia 
As for- engineering works: 


A Country Diary 


each separate train operator 
produces an engineering 
works supplement, and often 
we (at a different bureau) do 
not receive them. 

It really doesn’t matter how 
polite or helpful you are on 
the phone if the train Whip 
you have been given is non- 
existent The customer will 
not say to himself: “Well it 
doesn’t matter that I have to 
wait an extra hour, since the 
chap on the phone was so nice 
to me." Fragmentation of the 
network has been a disaster 
for the gathering of 
information. 

Name and address supplied. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters for 
clarity and concision. We regret 
we cannot acknowledge those 
we do not use. 


WYE, KENT: On a dam p driz- 
zly morning the Garden of 
England is soaking up the 
rain, slaking the thirst of roll- 
ing chalk downs and village 
allotments. The River Stour, 
which only a few days before 
was still and green with duck- 
weed, is replenished and 
springs to life. As early 
autumn slows the land, so the 
waters quicken. The Stour 
□ows through the grounds of 
Olantigh Hall, which was 
once the Tudor home of Car- 
dinal Kempe, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who founded 
Wye College. "Olentege", Old 
English for Holly Mount, con- 
jures visions of a sacred 
pagan grove in the imagina- 
tions of local historians and 
inspired the Arcadian land- 
scapers of the 18th century 
who created the park and gar- 
dens. hi its Georgian incarna- 
tion, Olantigh was also the 
home of Katherine Macauley, 
whose philosophical writings 
on republicanism and egali- 
tarianism were influential in 
the French and American 
Revolutions. Macauley corre- 
sponded with George Wash- 
ington in 1784, about the time 
that the landscape here was 


taking shape. The great oaks 
and beeches planted then be- 
came the victims of a differ- 
ent sort of revolution. 1310 
Great Storm of October 1987 
wrought carnage at Olantigh. 
Walking a party of American 
gardening enthusiasts 
through the post-storm recon- 
struction landscape seems 
loaded with irony. Emerging 
from enormous leaves of Gun- 
nera we come to the river 
where the Stour crashes over 
a weir. And here, oblivious to 
foe gaggle of tourists, three 
young otters are playing. 
Running from tunnels behind 
the old concrete wall, slipping 
into the spray and rummag- 
ing in the rocks, the otters are 
engrossed in their timeless 
jay of rushing water. But 
their return to the Stour is a 
recent phenomenon. No 
longer persecuted, and with 
only camcorders aimed at 
them, the otters are reclaim- 
tag their birthright as wild 
river spirits. Standing in the 
rain, with our backs to the 
past, the otters represent 
something wonderful about 
the f uture and I feel deeply 
privileged to see them. 

PAUL EVANS 
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COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


Matthew Norman 


A CHALLENGER to 

Paul Johnson for the 
title Britain's Most 
Prescient Pundit has 
emerged- It is my friend 
Loyd Grossman, the cook- 
ery expert whose first 
recipe, as confided to his 
Massachusetts high-school 
yearbook, was “mudlus- 
dous is puddlewonderful 
mixed with dirt”. (Hon- 
estly.) In a magazine 
article, Ann Barr of Harpers 
& Queen tells how the 
Sloane Ranger was invented 
atH & Q 20 years ago. She 
says that Peter York wanted 
to wxitea book on the 
Rangers In 1978, but al- 
though the publishers liked 
the idea, “there was opposi- 
tion on the magazine. It’s 
too late. They've had their 
day.’ said Loyd Grossman.” 
If only they’d listened. The 
Sloane Ranger Handbook, a 
bestseller for a year, flogged 
200,000 copies and 
launched a small industry 
of its own. As Loyd himself 
would pat it, Gawsb! 

S IR George Young, the 
Transport Secretary 
with a passion for cy- 
cling and a conviction for 
drink-driving, went by 
tr ain from Preston to Black- 
pool yesterday. The 17.45 is 
notoriously crowded, be- 
cause it has only three car- 
riages. So RMT officials 
were knocked out by Sir 
George’s thoughtfulness — 
be commandeered only one 
entire carriage for a photo 
opportu nity with the press. 

T HE astrologer Patrlc 
Walker, who died on 
Sunday after a long ill- 
ness. went out at the top of 
his form, as his horoscope 
for his own star sign of 
Libra in last Friday’s 
Evening Standard makes 
clear. “It is better to aban- 
don hope and make the nec- 
essary arrangement,” 
prophesied Walker, “than 
to struggle on.” 


O xottnAs"- come 
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Vacant site at the 
world’s crossroads 


friend. Lord Woodrow 
Wyatt ofWeeford. Writing 
about Alan Howarth’s polit- 
ical Journey, he concedes: 
“There is something unat- 
tractive in the modern Tory 
party . Too many MPs are 
too much concerned with 
maktog money as a by- 
product of their status . . 

Woody himself is a shining 

example for politicians who 

wish to make an honest boh 

or two. Once a Labour MP, 

he toft the party in the mid- 
seventies and sits in the 
Lords as a cross-bencher — 
often a very cross bencher 
indeed. For his weekly 
Times article, he receives . 

about £100,900 a year. For 
the News of the World 
column In which, as the 
Government’s loudest 
cheerleader, he lavishes 
praise on John Major and 
Michael Howard, he gets the 
same again. He is unsacka!- 
ble because, unusually, his 
contract is with Rupert 
Murdoch personally . The 
Home Secretary re-ap- 
pointed him last year as 
head of the Tote at a more 
modest £95,000 per annum. 
At 77, he is a paradigm for 
every Kllroy Silk manque of 
a better life outside politics. 
May God bless the old boy, 
and always keep him safe. 

H IS journalism not- 
withstanding, Lord 
Wyatt’s reputation as 
a man ofletters rests upon 
his 1976 classic. The Ex- 
ploits ofMr Saucy SqnlrreL 
This will become a Book of 
the Month the moment a 
copy is found. Meanwhile, 
in today’s extract from the 
incumbent. Nigel Mansell: 
My Autobiography, we find 
Nigel contemplating his 

critics in the press, in Chap- 
ter Five, Learning the Ba- 
sics. “This is a negative side 

of T wrman MtUW S Mdl 1 

have run up against many 
times in my life, but which I 
don’t belie ve I will ever 
understand.’* Unleashing 
once again that intoxicating 
mixture of charisma and 
original thinking, he con- 
tinues: “Sadly, it is one of 
the prices you have to pay if 
yon aiTtgig-TniTutedly pursue 
your goal. It comes with the 
territory.” 

T HERE is increased 
activity at the vehicle 
licensing office in 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
Spokesperson Jane Cline 
reports that 1 60 car owners 
have returned number ; 
plates' beginning with the 
initials OJ. There is a prece- 
dent previously, says Ids 
Cline, West Virginians have 
insisted on replacing num- 
ber plates bearing the num- 
bers 666. 


Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 


S upposedly, it is 
high principle that 
has led to the major 
redefinition of British 
foreign policy which Malcolm 
Rifkind, the Vicar of Bray 
who temporarily inhabits the 
office of Foreign Secretary, of- 
fered the cheering Conserva- 
tive Party conference yester- 
day. The interests of party 
unity .are only secondary. It is 
humbug — and he knows it 
For 20 years, the aim of 
British foreign policy has 
been to come to terms with 
the incapacity of a dimin- 
ished economy to sustain our 
pretensions to be a great 
power. The country may have 
residual world-wide interests, 
bat it no longer has the diplo- 
matic and military muscle to 
underwrite them — and that 
has required some form of 
policy response. 

Moreover, there has been a 
recognition that a major 
European state cannot ignore 
the most substantial and vi- 
sionary grouping of countries 
ever to form on the European 
mainland. The original six at 
Messina in 1955 laid the cor- 
nerstone of an identiOably 
distinct European project. 


with incalculable conse- 
quences for the economics 
and politics of that continent. 
Membership of the European 
Community, latterly the 
European Union, was a 
double Insurance; it provided 
a means for strengthening the 
British capacity to defend its 
global interests, whilst partic- 
ipating in the governing 
councils that will determine 
Europe's future. 

Yesterday Rifkind, a classic 
second-class Conservative 
politician cm the make, ehnw 
to reject that concept The 
Conservative Party, he said, 
would no longer worship at 
the shrine of European inte- 
gration. “We will not accept 
proposals that would damage 
Britain's interests on the spu- 
rious grounds that otherwise 
we will lose Influence, create 
a two-speed Europe or be left 
out in the cold,” declared *•!»* 
latter-day would-be Palmer- 
ston. Tf the disadvantages to 
Britain of any future propos- 
als for harmonisation were to 
outw;eigb any advantages, 
th en will be the fluffing 
factor for this Government " 

Instead of focusing on 
Europe, Britain would now 
work to build a transatlantic 
free-trade area. The US, Can- 
ada and had con- 

structed the North American 
Free Trade Agreement; the 
European Union had its 
single market Now the two 
should be put together, under 
foe majestic prompting of the 
British. 

Rifkind made scant effort to 
present this initiative as 
something that might 


strengthen the European en- 
deavour. In any case hi« audi- 
ence knew what he r eally in- 
tended. This was a direct 
appeal to the mystic vision 
that Britain must maintain 
its Island role as a sea-faring 
trader looking to the ocean — 
and not mess about with 
European entanglements. 

Britain might now be a sea- 
faring trader whose merchant 
fleet sails almost wholly 
unripr flags of convenience to 
avoid both tax and paying 
trained sailors properly, and 
whose last civilian shipyard 
is owned by a state-backed 
Norwegian shipbuilding com- 
pany; but that matters little. 
Let the ancestral trumpet 
sound! Land of Hooe and 
Glory! Wogs begin at Calais.' 

The intellectual underpin- 
ning of this approach is thin; 
indeed, it amounts to little* 
more than the belief that Brit- 
ain’s destiny is permanently 
to fight Prussian Germany 
and that the 19th-century 
nation state is the 'highest 
form of political community, 
with the additional advantage 
that in Britain its peculiar 
character gives the Conserva- 
tive Party a permanent hold 
on power. This conflation of 
semi-racist xenophobia and 
celebration of an Increasingly 
defunct political construct is 
powerful Tory karma — and 
it Is certainly animating a 
Conserative Party increas- 
ingly frantic about the near- 
certain loss of power it faces 
at the next election. 

The spite about Germany is 
fed by the populist Tory histo- 
rians, Andrew Roberts, John 


Charmley and Niall Fergu- 
son, who are given yardages 
of print In the Conservative 
(and largely foreign -owned ) 

press that iB justified only by 
the prejudices to which they 
skilfully pander. In their ver- 
sion, the European idea is 
necessarily a vehicle through 
which Germany is deliber- 
ately setting out to dominate 
Europe. What Hitler's div- 
isions failed to achieve in 
1940, Helmut Kohl will 
achieve with the DM in 1999. 
"Stuka at five o'clock, sir." 
"OK*” said Captains Charm- 
ley, Roberts and Ferguson. 
"We’ve got him.” 

This comic-book history 
has been aided and abetted by 
the ill-thought-out intention 

to create a single European 

currency before the end of the 
century, complete with a 
European Central Bank based 
in Frankfurt. It is true that a 
single market needs some 
form of stable currency 


Rifkind should 
know the real 
wages of the US 
workforce have 
fallen for 1 0 years 

regime if it is to survive accu- 
sations of competitive devalu- 
ation and unfair capture of 
markets, but creating it so 
quickly will impose grave and 
unnecessary adjustment costs 
upon European states — of 
which yesterday's public-sec- 
tor strike in France is but the 
latest Some interim currency 
settlement would serve 
Europe better. 

But the sceptics’ aim in 
criticising the single cur- 
rency is not to find a way of 
serving Europe better; that is 
to submit to what they see as 
surrogate German war aims. 
But even if they were right 
about Germany, which they 
are not, their policy would be 
wrong. To allow the forma- 
tion of a European block, led 


by a Brussels/Berlin axis, in 
which Britain had no part be- 
cause it was instead courting 
an alliance with an uninter- 
ested US, would be foreign- 
policy folly of a high order. 
The US interest in Europe is 
keeping on the right side of 
Germany and to deal with 
Europe as a single entity; 
Britain is a second-order 
power of little strategic 
importance. 

In any case. Rifkind and his 
allies are ignorant of the prin- 
cipal currents in American 
thinking. The US is now an 
increasingly isolationist 
country; it is likely that the 
Republican presidential 
nominee will join Ross Perot 
In at least wanting to renego- 
tiate NAFTA if not abandon it 
— the “giant sucking sound”, 
as Perot famously put it, sig- 
nifying the end of millions of 

American jobs. If the British 
Foreign Secretary were better 
advised, he would know that 
the real wages of 411 hut the 
top 40 per cent of the US 
workforce have been falling 
for the last 10 years. There is 
no appetite in Washington for 
accelerating this process; the 
transatlantic free-trade area, 
like Monty Python’s parrot, is 
stone-dead. 

To go fishing in these 
waters is to seek certain dis- 
appointment. As a diplomatic 
substitute for full member- 
ship of the European Union it 
Is a non-starter, as a means of 
contesting German ambi- 
tions. to the extent that they 
exist, it is a futile fiction. The 
only viable British policy is to 
help build a European consti- 
tution in which the great 
European powers can find 
common ground and sustain 
what has been achieved over 
the last 40 years. 

And how about some ideal- 
ism? We can join Britain's 
Conservatives barking at for- 
eigners who have the nerve 
not to speak En glish- Or we 
can recognise the limits of the 
nation state and welcome 
what will succeed it. Contem- 
porary Conservatism may be- 
lieve fills is a battle it can eas- 
ily win. It is wrong. 


The unsung 
hero of my 
front hall 



Nothing left to hide 


We’re living in a 
democracy of 
information. 
We know the 
naked truth. 
But, says 
Maurice 
Saatchi, 
this new state 
of freedom is 
under threat 


I N THE spirit of the 
times, I would like to 
start with some nudity. 
Not because I have a 
missed vocation as edi- 
tor of a tabloid newspaper. 
But because nudity is h ighly 
relevant to my th e m e — the 
democracy erf information. 

Democracy, of course, 
traces its heritage back to 
ancient Greece. The word It- 
self can be roughly translated 
as rule by fixe people. A less 
well-known item from the 
Greek lexicon is the word 
alatheia. It truth. But 

the Greeks often translated 
the word “truth” as “the un- 
hidden”. Or "the uncovered”. 
Hence fixe long artistic tradi- 
tion of representing truth as 
nude. Centuries ago, for the 
Greeks, the truth was “that 
which does not hide”. 

So if the Athenians were 
among us today, they would 
be delighted to discover that, 
over the years, there has been 
a huge increase In the 
amount of information that is 
on-hid den. The journey began 
in the days when information 
was in the hands of the few. 
There was no news, because 
nearly everything was hid- 
den. And then news was in- 
vented: information which 
someone, somewhere, wanted 
to remain hidden. So to know 
the truth, we had to know fixe 
news. 

From this need to know, it 
was only a short distance to 
where we are today. The right 
to know. Seen from the classi- 
cal perspective, this is noth- 
ing more than the right to be 
told the t roth. Full informa- 
tion. Uncovered. Unhidden. 
In effect, we have given birth 
to a new form of democracy — 
a democracy of information. 
Its parents, truth and curios- 
ity. Its midwife, the media. So 
now nothing is hidden. Now 
we know everything. 

We know how much the 
Queen earns. 

We know the pension of the 
Chairman of ICI 
We know fixe marital condi- 
tion of our political leaders. 

And the sexual condition of ! 
our movie stars. 

We know which schools 
produce the best A levels. 

Which hospital has the best 
record in hip replacements. 

How much tar and nicotine 
there is in a cigarette. 

And the precise ingredients 
of a packet of cornflakes. 

Today, for good or ill soci- 
ety's cosy status quo is being 
challenged dramatically; not 
by Rupert Murdoch or CD- 
ROMs or the Internet — but by j 
something far more threaten- 1 
ing- An audience with a demo- j 
cratic right to foil information. ! 









“V s 


But is this a birth to cele- 
brate or regret? Is it a good 
thing to live in a democracy 
of information? Frankly, it is 
not as clear as some people 
think in particular, there are 
two dangers in the democracy 
of information that I would 
like to warn against a threat 
posed by it and a threat posed 
to it. 

We should recognise that 
this flood of uncontrolled in- 
formation has wider effects. It 
can shatter comforting illu- 
sions. It Is disconcerting to 
discover that our monarebs 
are interested in their Image. 
Ihat our politicians are inter- 
ested in their sexuality. And 
that our bosses are interested 
in their pay. Our streets are 
filled with rivers of blood 


l from this dally slaughter of 
j sacred cows. But the astonish- 
ment created by this stream 
of shocking revelations 
quickly turns to world-weary 
resignation. Who can deny 
that this affects the way 
people see life in general? 

! We hear a lot about the 
; decline of deference, the 
, death of institutions, the rise 
; of apathy, the triumph of cyn- 
i icism. But is U surprising 
that people lose respect for 
great institutions and public 
figures when they are con- 
stantly being exposed as cor- 
rupt. incompetent, or just 
simply human? 

Since the second world war, 
almost every British prime 
nunxster and American pres!- 
; deni has achieved a lower 


“low" rating from the public 
than any predecessor. It’s a 
straight line down. This new 
democracy of information is 
the main cause of this disaf- 
fection and of the record low 
levels of esteem in which our 
famiiiar institutions are held. 
They have not got worse; we 
simply know more about 
them now. 

This is largely a good thing. 
But not always. In politics, 
democracy is corrupted when 
It turns Into the tyranny of 
the majority — the “elected 
dictatorship” of Lord Hall- 
sham’s celebrated warning. 
Equally, the democracy of in- 
formation is corrupted by the 
tyranny of revelation. Ulti- 
mately. the only people who 
can stop this are our editors 


and our regulators. They 
should use their power 
wisely. A lot depends on it. 

You would think that the 
Hotter informed the audience, 
the Iras the need for govern- 
ment regulation. But on fixe 
contrary, it appears that some 
people in authority do not 
trust us with all this informa- 
tion. For mra-inpift, proposals 
now circulating In the Euro- 
pean. Commission represent a 
huge extension to govern- 
ment regulation of what we 
are allowed to. see and bear. 
Astonishingly, it is proposed 

that a whole range of prod- 
ucts which can be freely sold 
cannot be freely described to 
the public. 

Instead of providing more 
information to people, the 
Commission wants to cover 
up what is currently avail- 
able. So there are threats to 
the advertising of toys, 
sweets, snacks, soft drinks, 
tobacco, slimming foods, alco- 
hol, betting, pharmaceuticals 
— because someone some- 
where, who no doubt con- 
sumes all these thing* like 
most normal people, has de- 
cided that the public cannot 
be trusted to receive advertis- 
ing messages about foem. 

IRECTIVES on 
broadcasting. 
Restrictions on 
advertising. Bans 
on sexual stereo- 
typing. Where will it end? 
Presumably, objections will 
be raised in due course to the 
advertising of washing pow- 
der, on fixe grounds that 
people should not be duped 
into thg dan gerous belief that 
they can dirty their, clothes 
and get away with it. 

It is ironic that just as we 
begin to enjoy the benefits of 
foe democracy of informa- 
tion, some people are prepar- 
ing to impose this dictator- 
ship of suppression. In its 
threat to our fundamental 
right of free speech it resem- 
bles foe arguments of those 
who launched foe fatwah 
against Sahnan Rushdie. 

This is an “adwah” against 
our -right to free expression 
through advertising. I hope 
everyone who believes in free 
expression will resist these 
proposals — as the Canadian 
supreme court recently did by 
r uling that bens on tobacco 
adver tising are infringements 
of free speech. 

So while the democracy of 
information is enormously 
welcome, we should con- 
stantly be vigilant against fire 
threat posed by it — foe tyr- 
anny of revelation; and foe 
threat to it — foe dictatorship 
of suppression. The tempta- 
tion in such situations is to 
try to find a balance. A bal- 
ance between truth and curi- 
osity. But foe problem in 
seeking balance is that you 
ww ff pd up falling between 
two stools. 

Of course, file negative con- 
sequences of all fixe informa- 
tion that we have may tempt 
us to protect to control. To 
hide and cover up. To t ry to 
go back to where We were 
before. But consider this: foe 
altematioes to this new de- 
mocracy of information are 
worse. The truth hurts. But 
ignorance kills. 

This Is adapted from a speech 
Maurice Saatchi gave last night 
to the Chartered Institute of 
Marketing 


David McKie 

I HAVE been throwing out 
books. Though not vary 
fan they are all piled up in 
the hall, mutely demanding 
reprieve and in some cases 
getting it. Books you discard 
often come bade to haunt you. 
No sooner had I disposed of 
the memoirs of Manny Shin- 
well than he died; a somewhat 
excessive rebuke, it seemed at 
foe time, but undoubtedly 
telling, when one had to write 
something about him. ' 

Still, something will have to 
go. Here's a souvenir book of 
mu an , bought in the fifties. 
Here’s Exploring foe Uni- 
verse, by Henshaw Ward, pub- 
lished in 1928 by Brentano’s. 
which belonged to my parents: 
a book I’ve never opened be- 
fore and now find is due for 
return to Hendon public li- 
brary on or before October 19, 
1940. Left behind, I guess, 
When we fled foe Blitz. Liable, 
it says here, to a fin* of ONE 
PENNY PER WEEK Old pen- 
nies: since it’s 55 years over- 
due, that marina £11.92p. Or 
m.91 if I get It back by dosing 
time tomorrow. 

Why hang on to Modern 
Buildings In London, when 
it’s 80 years old? But this is by . 
Ian Nairn, architectural 
critic, camp aigner, celebrant 
and scourge, lover of 
churches and pubs, and fha 
man who, surveying the 
march of foe second-rate and 
foe nondescript, invented the 
term Subtopia. Open him al- 
most anywhere and the senti- 
ments roar off the page. 
When he’s upset, his language 
is murderous. But what also 
inflames all he wrote is his 
generosity. Who else ever cel- 
ebrated a motel in Epping, foe 
Hammersmith flyover, or 
resurgent Croydon? Who else 
would have recorded a block 
of police flats in Mus well Hill, 
granting a rare accolade to 
the Metropolitan Police Ar- 
chitects* Department? . 

ttIb theme bn tfifc occasion 
was places to go to by Under- 
ground, red bus or Green 
Line. The legendary Tony 
Godwin of Penguin gave him 
a broader brief. Naim's Lon- 
don, published in 1966 and 
jointly inscribed to Godwin 
and to fixe greatest of all 
Naim's heroes. John Nash, is 
simply defined: “A record of 
what has moved me, between 
Uxbridge and Dagenham. My 
hope is that it moves you, 
too.” It’s a journey of love and 
repulsion. “One of foe sights 
of London,” he says of the 
Granada cinema in Tooting 
(now a bingo hall). “Miss foe 
Tower if you have to, but 
don’t miss this.” Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, "has been rup- 
tured by a century of archi- 
tectural pretension, its fete 


finally sealed by the horrible 
Church House (Sir Herbert 
Baker), which slobbers its 
way along the whole of the 
south side.” (But Little Dean's 
Yard redeems it.) “This,” he 

says, of the King's Head, 

Upper Tooting — “a great, 
lucid, late Victorian pub” — 
“is a St James’s Piccadilly 
among pubs.” 

"It is always four o’clock in 
late November here,” he 
notes fondly of Beddington 
Lane — ’’a forlorn, atmo- 
spheric place south of 
Mitcham Common”, from 
which persons of more deli- 
cate sensibility might prefer 
to avert their eyes but where 
Nairn finds a poetry missing 
In most of the well-preserved 
villages ringing London. 

Yet he also revels in seemly 
Totteridge: “1910-isb. big, 
comfortable, and in feet very 
nice indeed ... foe curtain is 
always rising on the maid 
setting foe table for tea.” 

Nairn lived by his wit and 
his eye. He had no formal 
qualifications. He sent pieces 
to foe Architectural Review, 
which had fixe good sense to 
grab him. Later he was archi- 
tectural correspondent for foe 
Observer and the Sunday 
Times. Once in this latter role 
he published a list of 20 places 
round London worth going to 
see. Such was the power of his 
advocacy that I drove at once 
to one of them — Brodfoam, 
near Dorking . . . Church, 
cricket green, two pubs; an 
English idyll, spoiled only by 
a profusion of cars — no 
doubt all belonging to Dans of 
Naim On a similar miaainn 

He once did a TV pro- 
gramme, possibly part of a 
series, which showed him 
ra g in g hi front of some build- 
ings in undervalued North- 
ampton, which planners 
hoped to obliterate. He was 
almost in tears; by fixe time 
he had finished, most of those 
who were watching must 
have felt the same way. Un- 
bearably, a caption crept in at 
foe foot of the screen to say 
they’d already gone. 

Nairn died in 1963. He was 
52. No doubt all those pubs 
hadn’t helped. The Guardian 
saw him off in 150 words. 
Who’s Who hadn’t heard of 
htm, X ttiIm hla cheerful, 
chuntering company stilL In- 
furiating not to know what he 
made of thg finished Barbi- 
can. Would he have cheered 
at the cheek of Canary Wharf? 
He would certainly not have 
forgiven foe way it has 
wrecked foe surrounding 
townscape. Had he lived, he 
would hive been 65 this year, 
old enough to qualify for free 
travel on -foe top of London 
buses — an essential vantage 
point, in his book, for foe 
buildings of London. 

I have no copy of Ian 
Nairn’s London. I shall have 
to go out and look for it — 
either for the original or for 
foe updated edition (1988), 
with footnotes by Peter Gas- 
son noting what’s changed 
and whafs disappeared since 
Nairn was there. That's foe 
other trouble with throwing 
out books: you end up buying 
more of them. 


FREE 

FURNITURE?] 

(Well nearly) J 




You've probably seen Wbarfeide’s 
adverts in the colour supplements for 
many years. We’ve been selling the 
highest quality solid Teak, Oak and 
Rosewood furniture for 35 yean. 

Now we make you an a m a z in g offer. 
100% Buy Back 

Buy a dining suite from Wharfs dc 
now and you can ret urn ir in 5 years 
for fuD credit against new furniture 
bought fro™ us at that time- So. if 
your family grows, or you move 
home, or you simply feel fike a 
change of style, just come and recy- 
cle your furniture - and your money. 

Interest Free Credit" 

And if you want to spread the load, 
that’s no problem. 

Wharfside has branches in 
Shoreditch, Leatherbead, Reading, 
Romford and Manchester, where 
you 11 find furniture to Iasi you a 
lifetime - if you want it to. If you 
don’t, just come hack and start die 
new millenia with new furniture. 

WeQ that is Free Furniture isn’t 
it?.. ..(nearly). 


Shoreditch. Bunesbnd St, London N1 6BY. Telephone. 017! 253 32fW. 
Lrariwthfwd. North Street Surrey. Telephone. 01372 3798)0. 

Reading. (World of Leather) London Rd. Telephone 01734 756S55. 
Romford. (World of Leather) Southend Arterial Rd. Gallows Comer. 
Telephone. 01708 374052. 

Manchester. (Work! of Leather) Checdum H31 Read, Manchester 4. 
Telephone. 01 hi 833 9637. 
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Sir Geoffrey Wamock 


Words of wisdom 


D uring the 25 
years or so after 
the second world 
war, Oxford was 
undoubtedly the 
centre of the English-speak- 
ing world — In that then In* 
flaential trend in philosophy, 
variously known as analytic, 
linguistic, or simply Oxford 
philosophy. Gilbert Ryle, Isa- 
iah Berlin and others were at 
their peak; but Geoffrey War- 
nock, who has died aged 72, 
was particularly associated 
with a group of younger phi- 
losophers including Herbert 
Hart and Paul Grice, and the 
most influential of all, J L 
Austin. 

Oxford philosopy was ana- 
lytic but anti-speculative, in 
that it denied any at™ of pro- 
viding new knowledge or new 
facts. However, w hile Witt- 
genstein's language studies 
aimed to “let the fly out of the 
fly -bottle" as he put it and 
resolve confusions which 
both generated and were gen- 
erated by speculation, Austin 
studied to achieve a clearer 
vision of the way we concep- 
tualise the world — as en- 
shrined in ordinary language, 
and therefore thoroughly 
serviceable. 

There can be no doubt that 
Austin had a great Influence 
on Wamock, deepened by the 
fact that he was for a time at 
Magdalen College with Aus- 
tin. first as a junior research 
fellow and later as a tutorial 
fellow. But he was no mere 
acolyte, and later published 


Patric Walker 

Signs 
of his 
time 


W HEN my husband and 
I met Patric Walker in 
about 1962, he was 
sharing a house in Pimlico 
and was completely unin- 
volved in astrology. Shortly 
afterwards, Patric. who has 
died aged 64. came to live 
with us for a while in Prince 
of Wales Drive at Overdraft 
Mansions (his version of 
Overstrand). He tried this and 
that in the way of work. He 
ran a Pimlico club and, at one 
point, fancied having a go at 
acting — we organised for 
him to have dancing and 
voice lessons. One venture 
was a short spell with ICI 
□ear Maidenhead, where he 
stayed with his beloved older 
brother Sidney. I don't think 
ICI. a rather square organisa- 
tion, knew what had hit them. 
He had a very florid manner 
and extravagant personality. 
He had style. 

His parents had migrated to 
Hackensack. New Jersey, 
where he was born, but his 
family (enormously impor- 
tant to him) returned to Brit- 
ain when he was four and 
established its roots in 
Whitby on the Yorkshire 
coast. He was the youngest of 
the first four children — the 
other three were half-siblings 
bom after his father married 
again. (His mother died just 
after Christmas when he was 
seven.) The Walkers were 
Catholics. He was a firm un- 
conventional believer, though 
not a regular mass attender. 
Following Whitby Grammar 
School, he did oat tonal ser- 
vice in India and Pakistan. 

After ICI he came back to 
London and moved into the 
Charles Street home of that 
famous theatrical duo Cicely 
Courtneidge and Jack Hul- 
bert. friends of his. Also in a 
flatlet In their house was the 
astrologer “Celeste" of Queen 
magazine — the American 
Heldne Hoskins — who was 70 
when Patric met her. and who 
had been living in England 


articles critical of Austin. 
Geoffrey, whose professional 
career began post-war, soon 
became a powerful member of 
the group. 

A keen analytic intelli- 
gence, allied to an often mor- 
dant wit and an elegant but 
economical literary style, en- 
abled him to make clear and 
incisive contributions and 
also to reveal the errors -of 
others with quite devastating 
finality. He had no time for 
the apparent profundity 
which requires intellectual 
fog. Two of his earliest writ- 
ings were on the philosophy 
of perception and quickly at- 
tained a wide audience. 
Berkeley, published as a Pen- 
gain original in 1953. made no 
attempt to present a rounded 
picture of his subject, but was 
a clear and thorough exami- 
nation of the relations be- 
tween subjectivism, phenom- 
enalism and commonsense 
belief about perception. On 
the whole, and typically of 
those with his philosophical 
sympathies, he took the line 
that when Berkeley and the 
subjectivists talked in terms 
of ideas of sense and sensa- 
tions, and phenomenalism of 
sense-data or sensa. all they 
had to say that was worth 
saying was expressible in 
everyday language. If one 
says: “I have an elliptical 
sense-datum of a round 
penny." it is no more true or 
profound than: M I see a penny 
that looks elliptical." 

The other book, published 


in I960, was a tour de force. 

Austin, who had died aged 50 
in i960, had given lectures 
typically entitled Sense And 
Sensibilia. From fragmentary 
notes by Austin and other 
auditors. Warnock recon- 
structed these lectures under 
the same title. Not only the 
thought but also Austin's 
idiosyncratic literary style 
are reproduced with unbe- 
lievable accuracy; moreover, 
Warnock sets out some con- 
siderable criticism of his own 
book, Berkeley, with remorse- 
less vigour and objectivity, 
without even a footnote in 
self-defence. Warnock mod- 
estly omitted Sense And Sen- 
sibilia from his list of writ- 
ings in Who’s Who; no one 
else would do so. Nobody else 
could have done what War- 
nock did. 

Warnock was a professional 
philosopher in the fullest 
sense. He published his The 
Object Of Morality In 1971 
and many articles in aca- 
demic journals. He was a 
teacher, and not only of his 
Oxford pupils. His English 
Philosophy Since 1900, and 
Contemporary Moral Philoso- 
phy. are not popularisation 
but they have a mainly peda- 
gogic intent 

His clear intelligence and 
calm, objective outlook made 
him liable to call* from else- 
where. After 1971 he was 
principal of Hertford College, 
and vice-chancellor of Oxford 
University, both in difficult 
times. Though his interest in 


philosophy did not wane, he 
had little time to spare for it 
in his last 25 years. 

In 1949, Geoffrey married 
Mary Wilson, now Baroness 
Wamock, herself a profes- 
sional philosopher who be- 
came Mistress of Girton and 
was much involved publicly 
outside her professional 
career. In spite of the close 
parallel between the courses 
of their lives, it is hard to 
detect any mutual influence 
in their philosophical work. 


James O Urmson 

Sir Patrick NcDI adds: With 
Geoffrey Wamock as princi- 
pal, Hertford College entered 
upon a period of prosperity, 
intellectual as well as finan- 
cial. The endowment redistri- 
bution which followed the 
Franks commission's report 
led to a significant increase in 
the college's capital; mean- 
while. a new college admis- 
sion policy, which Geoffrey 
inherited and supported, led 
to the recruitment of some of 
Oxford's brightest students. 
In his handling of the col- 
lege's affairs he was judicious 
ana wise. Meetings of the gov- 
erning body were short and to 
the point. 

In 1981 he entered upon a 
distinguished four-year ten- 
ure as vice-chancellor of 
Oxford University. He was a 
reluctant witness to the first 
stages in government 
retrenchment on higher edu- 
cation funding. His training 



Geoffrey Warnock . . . keen analytic intelligence 


as a philosopher was evident: 
rancorous or long-winded de- 
bate was anathema to him. 
All issues had to be debated 
by the clear light of reason 
and without passion. When 
submitted to his logical analy- 
sis. even the most intractable 
problem tended to disappear. 
He spoke in measured tones 
and perfect sentences. 

When conducting the busi- 
ness of the university's execu- 
tive committee (Hebdomadal 
Council) he displayed the rare 
quality of being able to intro- 
duce a topic with such lucid- 
ity. and demonstrate the 
answers to the questions 
raised so convincingly, that 
he could almost be said to 
have stifled debate. Not only 
was there nothing left to say. 
but it would have been palpa- 
bly foolish to have attempted 
to say it. All this was 



Star gazing ... in his home in Lindos, Patric Walker, the name most synonymous with astrology 


RET FEATURES 


for 30 years. This tall, thin 
house with six floors was full 
of stars in their own right 
Including the family of that 
popular actress of the forties 
and fifties, Sally Anne Howes. 

Jack and Cis’s residence 
was always buzzing with 
people coming and going. Pa- 
tric was taken up by Hgtene 
and proved an apt pupil of all 
her "art". This was also when 
his personality started to de- 
velop, because she gave him 
enormous confidence. Person- 
ality was what his success as 
an astrologer was based on. 
Patric used to send himself 
up, calling himself “a schtar" 
— long before be was one. 
After he’d arrived, he really 
didn't know how to handle it. 

People often wondered if he 
believed the things he wrote. 
One thing was certain: he gen- 
uinely thought astrology 
reflected and described the 
way things really are. He 
didn’t like to predict precisely, 
but the “influences" that he 
described he was absolutely 
sure people should attend to. 
Not knowing his own exact 
time of birth, he never had to 
make his own horoscope. 


Helene recognised the po- 
tential in him, not only for his 
belief and comprehension of 
the subject of astrology but as 
a writer. His humour always 
softened the blow for the 
reader of any bleak phase 
your star sign might be 
expecting. 

The founder of the sixties 
new wave women's m agaz in e 
Nova had been a colleague of 
Htfdne's on Queen, and in- 
vited Patric to undertake his 
first assignment. In 1974 he 
moved to Queen, then to the 
Mirror magazine, and then 
went to the London Evening 
Standard in 1976. 

I T WAS astonishing to see 
him work. An early riser 
would find him at 5.30am 
on the terrace of his bouse in 
Lindos overlooking the roof- 
tops of the village, with the 
sun not yet up over the acrop- 
olis. By 9am, ready for break- 
fast, he would have almost 
completed the day’s work. He 
had the ability to write the 
same "forecasts" for five or 
six different publications all 
around the world, each one 
worded anew. He could write 


anywhere, in airports, restau- 
rants. late night cafes. His 
skill lay in the fine economy 
and variety with which he 
outlined his material. He was 
perhaps the most readable of 
all his tribe. 

Underneath that generous 
figure of fun was an intensely 
shy man. He adored children, 
particularly two to five-year- 
olds. He could be himself with 
them, and they expected noth- 
ing from him. The profits 
from his book for children. 
The Patric Walker Birthday 
Book, went entirely to the 
NSPCC. Recently he had 
made a point of working for 
Crisis At Christmas. 

He had a natural trust in 
his fellow man. Those whom 
he helped, and there were 
many, some after very brief 
acquaintance, be somehow 
knew be would not be disap- 
pointed by. He could be eas- 
ily annoyed and upset by 
what he saw as being judg- 
mentaL But he would always 
say of Librans (his sign) that 
they hold no grievances and 
are always reconciled in the 
end. 

Patric bad a special liking 


for opera and the human 
voice. I can see him now, 
yearning to share a mag ic 
moment standing by the re- 
cord player. He would stop 
the disc and say “Now listen 
to this bit — here, just before 
that top note.” Then he’d put 
it back on again, and lift his 
arms as if he were conducting 
the singer specially for you. 
(It was Eva Turner as Turan- 
dot that time, I think.) He 
said he got the taste from his 
mother. 

Contemplating retirement, 
he used a recent trip to Kitz- 
buhl with numerous friends 
as a trial run for a winter 
base. He had four homes in 
all. every one of them fur- 
nished with a natural interior 
decorator's eye. In his retreat 
on Lindo9. for more than a 
decade he had become in- 
creasingly private, part of the 
local ordinary scene. His 
great delight was to give and 
to create laughter. 


achieved with great good hu- 
mour and in spite of his own 
personal diffidence. 

In private conversation or* 
at the dinner table. Geoffrey 
was a phm-miTig companion. 
He enjoyed the eccentricities 
of human nature and de- 
lighted in “characters". He 
took great pleasure in the 
conversations and anecdotes 
of Oxford’s then chancellor, 
Harold Macmillan. He walked 
quickly, like an athlete. He 
was a keen cricketer. In win- 
ter he would venture forth in 
what looked like his old army 
coat — a “British warm". An 
unmistakeable and unforget- 
table figure. 


Geoffrey James Wamock, 
philosopher and former Oxford 
University vice-chancellor, bom 
August 16, 1923; died October B. 
1995 


Another Day 


October 11. 1871: At 11.30 we 
embarked on board a steam- 
boat at the pier with Charles 
Owen to go to the Hercules 
lying off Portland with the 
fleet ... I had written to 
Arthur Dew who is a midship- 
man on board the Hercules 
and he was expecting ns. It 
was bitterly cold crossing to 
Portland though the sun was 
brilliant and all the little 
boats were dancing and pitch- 
ing on the bright blue water, 
in the swell of yesterday’s 
storm and the wash of file 
s teame rs First we went to the 
Sultan, the newest and small- 
est ironclad in the fleet . . . 
Next we made for the Hercu- 
les. but made a bad shot at 
her, had to bade and try 
again. We scrambled in, 
through an embrasure in the 
teeth of one of the great 4001b 
stem chasers. Arthur Dew 
showed us all over the splen- 
did ship from the upper deck 
down to the furnaces. It is a 
little world. And the order, 
regularity, cleanliness and 
smartness of everything are 
wonderful. The sailors were 
having dinner and I should 
have liked to join them, their 
cooking smelt so good and I 
felt so hungry. 

I was especially struck by 
the courteous civility and 
good manners of the bluejack- 
ets. “Don’t you love the dear 
bluejackets?" Cousie said to 
me afterwards. Kiloert’s 
Diary, vol 2. Cape. 1969. 


Birthdays 


Pam Watson 


Patric William (Billy) Walker, as- 
trologer, born September 25, 
1931; died October 9. 1995 


Lester Bowie, trumpeter, 
singer, composer, 54; Maria 
Bueno, tennis player, 56; Sir 
Bobby Charlton, footballer, 
58; Richard Clements, 
author, former editor. Tri- 
bune, 67; Sir Michael Ed- 
wardes, industrialist. 65; 
Dawn French, comedienne, 
38; Sir Eleanor Goodman, 
political editor, Channel 4. 49; 
Sir Denys Henderson, in- 
dustrialist, former chairman, 
ICI, 63; Billy Higgins, jazz 
dru mme r. 59; Alan Pascoe, 
hurdler, 48; Dr William 
Perry, US Secretary of De- 
fense. 68; Lord Prior, chair- 
man GEC, 68; Jerome Rob- 
bins. choreographer, 77; 
Elizabeth Despard Ward, 
president, British. Kidney Pa- 
tient Association, 69. 


John Caimcross 


Outsider in a 
ring of spies 


J OHN Caimcross. who 
has died aged 82, was 
the last of the Cam 
bridge-educated “ring of 
five” spies to be exposed. But 
while the KGB firmly placed 
him fe that notorious group — 
because of two particularly 
valuable pieces of information, 
he passed to Moscow at a 
crucial time in the second 
world war — Caimcross was 
the quintessential outsider. 

He had little in common 
with Anthony Blunt. Kim 
P hiTfr y, Donald Maclean, and 
Guy Burgess — whom be 
regarded as effete upper 
middle class speci m e ns In a 


self-appointed elite. Cairn 
cross was an ascetic loner, 
socially awkward, a Scot mix- 
ing with privileged E n glish 
men. He described his 
relationship with Blunt, one of 
his supervisors at Trinity Col- 
lege, as "decidedly frosty 
Cambridge, he said, seemed 
Hkp a foreign country. 

Caimcross, who recently 
returned to Britain after more 
than 40 years in exile, was 
bom and brought up near 
Glasgow, in a staunchly con- 
servative lower middle-class 
family He was educated at 
Glasgow University, the Sor- 
bonne, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. There, Caimcross 
was introduced to commu- 
nism and became attracted to 
it, be said, solely because of its 
opposition to Nazism. James 

THugman an open Communist 
at Cambridge, persuaded him 
to join the C ommunis t Party. 
But he did not remain a mem- 
ber for long. “I rejected both 
its philosophy and econom- 
ics,” Caimcross said. 

In 1936, by which time Ktug- 
man had put him in touch 
with Yuri Modin, controller at 
the other members of the 
Cambridge ring, Caimcross 
was awarded top marks in the 
Foreign Office entrance ex 
amfnaHnns - At the FO he be- 
came ever more embittered 
about file policy of appease- 
ment After transferring to the 
Treasury — where he 
returned after the war 
Caimcross joined the wartime 
Government Code & Cypher 
School at Bletchley Park be- 
fore moving to the Secret In- 
telligence Service, MI6. 

T HE most valuable in- 
formation he passed to 
the Russians — proba- 
bly the only really 
valuable information he pro- 
vided — came from Bletchley 
Park. He communicated GCCS 
decrypts of German coded 
messages about the thickness 
of the armour of the new Ger- 
man Tiger tank and Informa- 
tion about the movements of 
hundreds of Luftwaffe aircraft 
on the eve of the battle of 
Kursk In summer 1943, one of 
the Soviet Union's most im- 
portant military successes. 
For fiifg crucial information 
he was awarded the Order of 
file Red Banner. He always 
denied he was a spy. He ob- 
jected to Whitehall’s policy of 
only sending our Moscow ally 
sanitise d decrypts. 

Caimcross first came under 
suspicion in 1951 when Blunt 
— in the haste of clearing 
Burgess’s London flat of in- 
criminating material — 
missed notes about British 
economic policy written by 
Caimcross. Interviewed by 
MIS. Caimcross admitted 
passing official information to 
file Russians. Whitehall, des- 
perate to avoid farther embar- 
rassment. told hfm to keep the 
matter quiet But he had to 
resign. In 1964 when Blunt 
confessed to his spying In 
return for immunity from 
prosecution, he also fingered 
Caimcross who confessed to 
his links with the KGB. 

After a short spell tea riling 
in the US, Caimcross took up 
a post at the UN Food and 
Agricultural Organisation in 
Rome. He returned to one of 
his great loves — French liter- 
ature, translating Racine and 
Corneille for Penguin Clas- 
sics. as well as La Fontaine’s 
Fa bl e s . He wrote three books 
on Moltere. on whom even 
French scholars acknowl- 


edged him to be an authority. 
He also wrote a social history 
of Christian polygamy. 

Caimcross later moved to 
France with his companion 
Gayle Brinkerhoff, a 39- year- 
old American and opera 
singer. It was while living tn a 
modest rented retreat in Pro- 
vence that his peace was shat- 
tered by “revelations" In 
KGB, The Inside Story, by 
Christopher Andrew and Oleg 
Gordie vsky that Caimcross 
was the "Fifth Man". It was 
not new, but it was given 
added force by Gordlevsky's 
ebrim that he had seen Cairn- 
cross’s files in KGB archives. 

Andrew and Gordievsky 
also claimed that in 1940, 
when he was private secretary 
to Lord Hankey. chairman of 
file Cabinet’s scientific advi- 
sory committee, Caimcross 
had given information to the 
KGB on the atom bomb. 
Caimcross strongly denied 
this- Modin. in his book. My 
Five Cambridge Friends, said 
only that Caimcross. who was 
code-named, the CareLian, was 
“the first agent to inform the 
NKVD (forerunner of the 
KGB1 that fiie Americans and 
the British had been working 
since late 1940 on the joint 
manufacture of an atomic 
bomb". Intriguingiy, while 



Caimcross . . . ascetic loner 

Modin described Caimcross 
as "one of the five 11 , Genrikh 
Borovik, a Russian journalist 
who has had access to KGB 
files, says that Modin told 
hfm: "I never included Caim- 
cross in the ‘five*, even though 
he was a very valuable agent" 
Caimcross was invited back 
to Britain by MI5 a number of 
times, most recently by its 
bead. Stella Rimington. It is 
an indication that MIS ha« 
still not closed the file on 
allegations made (among 
others) by the late Peter 
Wright in Spy catcher, that 
Soviet infiltration of British 
intelligence was wider than 
has been admitted. 

Caimcross returned to Brit- 
ain earlier this year with 
Gayle and rented a house in 
the West Country. They mar- 
ried a month ago after the 
death of his first wife, 
Gabriella. 

Andrew and Gordlevsky’s 
book prompted Cairn cross to 
write his memoirs. Despite 
two strokes, he managed to 
complete the book. Agent for 
file Duration, with the help of 
Rupert AHason, the Tory MP 
for Torbay whose pen name is 
Nigel West The book is due to 
be published in March. 


rechard Norton-Taylor 


John Caimcross, linguist, bom 
July 25, 1913; died October 8. 
1995 


Death Notices 

BAINES. On B October 1996 Frederic* 
Hairy, art*. In hts eSJi year. Funeral Fri- 
day 13 October 130pm Goldoni Green Cre- 
matoriian. 0 desired, cut flowers only » 
HJ. Bent & Co Aberdeen Place. London 

NffD oJN. 

MUAOE. To« (aged 7B) de d pmcei 
Hi Ms sleep on Sunday BA October v.__. 
He will be sadly missed by Jean end an Ms 
lairtly. Funeral at Woodwlo Crematorium. 
Brigntan 4.16pm. 13th October 

In Memoriam 


In memory d David Webb, 
bom nth October IfiSB. A much loved nus- 
band and lather, always In or thoughts 
and deeply missed We wish you could be 
wtA us an your 4«h birthday With love 
Cathy and Carolina 

■To place your announcement telephone 
0171 ffll 9080 


Jackdaw 



No clown 

IN THE fall of 1957, 1 was nine 
years old and attending Chil- . 
dren’s Paradise School in 
Santa Monica. California. 
The place was a dump site for 
disturbed kids; the hours of 
confinement stretched from 
7.30 am to 5.00 pm daily. 
Children’s Paradise was un- 
accredited and featured a 
large play area and a swim- 
ming pooL 

My mother was 42 then. 

She was a volatile woman try- 
ing to reconcile the Calvinist 
and profligate sides of her 
nature. She divorced my 
father in 1954. He wanted to 
gain custody of me — and 
employed private eyes to 


catch her in bed with strange 
men. 

Somebody convinced my 
mother to take a group of 
Children’s Paradise kids 
trick-or-treating. I joined the 
throng —sans costume. One 
boy, slightly younger than 
me, was made up tike a 
clown. A big cherry-red bulb 
was attached to his nose. My 
mother had come from work 
and was dressed in her 
nurse’s uniform. She 
whisked the grow up and 
down the streets. .1 started 
gobbling Tootsie Rolls and 
jellybeans quicks ville — and 
promptly ruined my appetite 
for dinner. My mother 
scolded me in front of the 
other kids. I felt like crying. I 
reached out and popped the 
clown boy’s nose instead. 

It crushed inward like an 
eggs hell The down boy ran 
to my mother for protection. 
She bent down and dabbed at 
bis tears with the hem of her 
skirt I regretted what 1 did 
almost immediately — but 
some part of me exulted in 
trashing the stupid joy of that 

My mother was murdered 
nine months later. I don't 


know what happened to the 
clown boy. 

James EUroy's contribution to 
the New York Times maga- 
zine's special edition on 
childhood. 

Confessions 

I REMEMBER going to con- 
fession aged 15- The priest 
worked his way through the 
10 commandments until we 
got to the one about the 
neighbour’s wife, the one 
which covered all sexual 
sins. It was a sin to touch a 
woman's leg. he said; it was a 
greater sin to touch a 
woman's breasts, and it was 
an even more serious sin to 
touch a woman’s vagina. I 
can tell you Ihad done none of 
these th ing s, but this priest 
had actually constructed a 
quite complex league table of 
sin exclusively based on the 
female body. A map of a 
woman’s body as metaphor 
for evil. To touch your own 
body was a very serious sin 
too. he said. “The Virgin 
Mary wept” whenever a 
young person did that. But to 
touch the body ofa woman to 
whom you were not married 


was the gravest sin of sins. 
This, he said to me. in his 
gentle calm voice, was “like 
holding the Virgin Mary 
down and spitting into her 
face." This happened in the 
year 1978. 

Another story. 1978 was 
also the year I did the inter 
cert. I did science, which in- 
volved doing biology. The bi- 
ology book had a page which 
featured a complex diagram 
of the human reproductive 
organs. Boy did we look for- 
ward to the day when the 
blushing priest would have to 
discuss it The day finally 
came. A hush descended over 
the classroom. “Today, 
boya," he said, “we’re going 
to talk about the menstrual 
eyrie.’’ He looked up at us and 
tried to smile. "Messy busi- 
ness,” he said, and he turned 
the page. That was it That 
was the education we sons of 
the liberal sixties got 
Joe O 'Connor writing about a 
liberal education in the Irish 
paper, the Sunday Tribune. 

Free for all 

THE RADICAL historian arid 
“neo- Luddite” [Kirkpatrick 


Sale] is fed up with modem 
technology and is striking 
back — literally. Last Janu- 
ary, on the Town Hall stage in 
Manhattan, Sale raised a 
sledgehammer and delivered 
two brutal blows to an IBM 
PC. spilling ite electronic 
brains. “It felt wonderful," he 
later reported. "The sound it 
made, the spewing of the un- 
doubtedly poisonous insides 
into the spotlight the dust 
that hung in the air . . .“The 

gesture may have beenmore 
symbol than substance, but 
Sale's message is anything 
but fluff: The nascent neo- 
Luddite movement that he 
champions wants us to ques- 
tion nothing less than tech- 
nology Itself. . . “The ques- 
tion.” he argues [in his new 
book Rebels A gains t The 
Future] is not whether one 
uses or abstains from technol- 
ogy but whether, taken in the 
broadest context and longest 
run, that technology is benign 
or malevolent to the user, to 
the community around, to the 
culture, to the environment 
to the fnture... 

And there’s the rub. Benign 
Is often in the eye of the be- 
holder. A good number of sus- 


tainable fil rnfepr- g, wain , 
pie. support the use of eco- 
friendly devices such as solar 
panels, compact fluorescent 
light bulbs, and hydrogen- 
powered cars. Not Sale. “The 

most troubling threat from an 
energy resource like hydro- 
gen is that it would work We 
would have free, cheap, abun- 
dant energy. I can’t think of a 
fate that would be worse! All 
of the thing * that energy can 
do — digging up. paving over, 
pulling do wn — will be done 



Lo-tech. . .New Age Journal 


at a much greater rate than 
we do them now,” he says. “At 
the heart of technological 
society is not technology but 
production and consumption. 
So unless we break the shop- 
ping spell cast by our econo- 
my," he argues, “machines 
that save energy or cut pollu- 
tion are simply discount cou- 
pons that extend our spree for 
several more decades until 
warehouse Earth runs out" 

Last May the neo-Luddites 
gathered at their fourth con- 
ference. "Technology and Its 
Discontents’', held in a loft in 
downtown Manhattan 
(where, appropriately 
enough, the elevator refused 
to budge after the neo-Ludd- 
ites crowded In)... 

After Sale’s sledgehammer 
assault on the PC last Janu- 
ary, the media critic for 

Wired magazine — which 
fawns over cyberdom as a 
more democratic reincarna- 
tion of the sixties countercul- 
ture — denounced him as a 
“Charlton Heston, a reflexive 
decrier of popular culture, 
mass media, and more or less 

everything that has happened 

o i century or two." 

Sale replied that Wired spent 


its life staring at Windows, 
never gazing out [of] real win- 
dows at the natural world. To 
him . computers are little 
more than the date-p um pin g 
arteries of our military- in - 
dustrialised-comm erclal 
society, pushing us toward 
the brink of “eco-cide’’. 

The problem is, both views 
are correct — to a point The 
neo-Luddites rightly contend 
that technology is not neu- 
tral: it serves the interests of 
tiiose who create it. And in an 
information society. Sale ob- 
serves, "control of informa- 
tion is control of power". But 
who controls information? 
the Wired crowd might res- 
pond. And their answer 
would probably be: We all do. 
From Smash Your Computer! 
by Will Nixon in the New Age 
Journal — “Rethinking the 
way we Uve”. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
mailjackdawfaigiiardian- 
.co.ui fax 0171-7134366; Jack- 
daw. pw Guardian. 119 
Farringdon Road. London 
EC1R3ER. 
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Odds stacking up — German publishers, gathering at the world's largest book fair in Frankfurt yesterday, attacked their British counterparts for dropping their long-standing 
price-fixing arrang e ment for books. They said that the move alarmed booksellers in the rest of the European Union and could damage their prospects photograph: hbubertproepper 

New suitor may move in as market clamour forces Lloyds to reveal details of £1 5bn takeover offer 

Australian bank eyes TSB 


Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 

ATIONAL Austra- 
lia is under- 
stood to be consid- 
ering joining in 
the City's latest 
b anking takeover bonanza as 
Lloyds today plans to unveil 
its £15 billion merger deal 
with TSB. The Australian 
bank, which controls the 
Clydesdale and Yorkshire 
Bank, is thought to have al- 
ready made preliminary over- 
tures to the TSB. 

Sources say that it has been 
holding fire until Lloyds 
issues a formal merger an- 


nouncement, although it has 
yet to make a decision about 
mounting any kind of rival 
bid. 

However, the National Aus- 
tralia Bank's managin g direc- 
tor, Glen Barnes, issued a 
statement refusing to 
comment 

Meanwhile, mountin g mar- 
ket speculation forced both 
Lloyds and the TSB to make 
public the fact that they were 
in talks about a merger. 

It is understood that the 
Australian bank could be in- 
terested in any deal allowing 
it to take just part of the TSB 
empire. This could involve a 
counter-bid in conjunction 
with another major bank. 


Shares in Lloyds Abbey 
Life — the insurance com- 
pany in which Lloyds has a 
controlling 62 per cent stake 
— surged amid speculation 
diet the parent company will 
either take fell control or sell 
off its Interest to another com- 
pany. Shares firmed 20p to 
485p. 

Yesterday HSBC, which 
had also been widely tipped 
as another likely bidder, took 
the unusual step of issuing a 
formal statement to say that it 
had no plans to bid. 

The terms of the Lloyds 
merger offer were last night 
being finalised at a meeting of 
the company's hoard. They 
are expected to be ratified at a 


separate board meeting by 
the TSB today. 

Lloyds Is expected to offer 
329p per TSB share including 
a special dividend of 68p. The I 
deal would make the com- j 
bined operation Britain's 
third largest high street 
fimmeiai group and is likely 
to prompt a further restruc- 
turing among the rest erf the 
banking industry. 

Speculation continued yes- 
terday that the Department of 
Trade and Industry may refer 
the merger offer to the Mo- 
nopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. But a spokeswoman 
for the MMC declined to 
comment. 

Analysts fear that the 


Lloyds-TSB link-up could 
result in anything between 
5.000 and 10,000 job losses. 
They claim that up to 500 
branches could be shut down 
because of duplication be- 
tween the two banking 
chains. 

Unions, meanwhile, 
released the text erf a letter | 
they are sending to the Trade ! 
and Industry Secretary lan 
Lang as they stepped up 
efforts to bait the deal. The 
link-up would have "consider- 
able competition implica- 
tions" and lead to the loss of 
thousands of jobs, the Bank- 
ing, Insurance and Finance 
Union warned. 

Bifu general secretary Leif 


Why more and more clearers like to say no to jobs 


Outlook 


Patrick Donovan 


I T WAS code-named 
“Project Paradise" by the 
small group of sailor direc- 
tors and merchant bankers 
working secretly on the pro- 
posed merger between Lloyds 
and the TSB. But employees 
will doubtless find a more col- 
ourful epithet for the take- 
over deal when terms are for- 
mally announced to the Stock 
Exchange today. 


Lloyds' chief executive. Sir 
Brian Pitman, will try to gloss 
over the scale of the job 
losses, stressing the synergis- 
tic benefits of bolting on the 
TSB’s predominantly north- 
ern banking chain to Lloyds' 
heartland in the South of Eng- 
land. And to be sure, the link- 
up will be less bloody than 
HSBC's take-over of Midland 
three years ago. 

Unions, however, will not 
be fooled. For however this 
merger is presented, it will 
result in yet more redundan- 
cies among a workforce 
which has seen around one in 
four of its jobs disappear in I 
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the last seven years. Jobs 
have disappeared for two 
reasons. Payroll numbers 
first started to tumble as 
banks belatedly woke up to 
the way they had over- 
stretched themselves lending 
during the recession. 

Last year combined profits 
of the Big Four clearers 
bounced back sharply by £1-5 
billion to £5 billion. But this 
improvement largely reflects 
a fall in bad debts and there 
remains little sign of underly- 
ing growth in core lending. 

The second reason why jobs 
are going and mega-mergers 
appear strategically attrac- 


Argyll 

tests 

loyalty 

waters 

Pauline Springett 


five is information technol- 
ogy. This has had a more pro- 
found impact on banking 
than on perhaps any other in- 
dustry, as computer networks I 
render obsolescent tens of 1 
thousands of clerical and : 
backroom jobs. But the im- ; 
pact does not stop there. 

We are in the process of see- 
ing within the banking sector 
the kind of workplace revolu- 
tion which the management 
guru Charles Handy spelt out 
in his best-selling work. The 
Empty Raincoat. For as Pro- 
fessor Handy argues, It is not 
just clerical functions which 
go with the advent of new 


technology. IT systems sim- 
ply leap-frog the complicated 
hierarchies of middle man- 
agement And this Is exactly 
what has been happening j 
within high-street banks as i 
they try to wean customers , 
off relying on capital-inten- 
sive branches and encourage 
them to make more use of 
(cheaper) remote banking. 

The old branch manager is ! 
increasingly a relic of the 
past. Throughout the sector, 
banks have been “clustered" 
into groups, with traditional 
management functions de- 
volved by computer to a 
senior manager at regional 
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T HE battle between the 
supermarket groups 
intensified yesterday 
when Argyll became the 
latest chain to launch a na- 
tionwide customer loyalty 
card in its Safeway stores. 

The ABC card will be 
available in Safeway’s 265 
stores from October 23. 
Customers who sign up will 
accumulate points accord- 
ing to how much they 
spend. One point will be 
earned for every £1 spent. 

Shoppers can redeem 
their points either as dis- 
counts from their shopping 
bills, or by opting for a va- 
riety of offers. These in- 
clude free Safeway ser- 
vices. such as dry c l ea n i n g, 
or travel and entertain- 
ment offers from compa- 
nies such as Thomas Cook 
and the Tussauds Group. 
Safeway’s move follows 
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I similar initiatives from its 
main rivals. Tesco 
launched its Clubcard in all 
its 527 stores in February, 
and now has 6 million card- 
holders, while Sainsbury’s I 
is planning to launch a j 
revamped card scheme for ; 
the new year. Safeway's 1 
ABC card is an extension of 
its existing scheme which is 
available in only 144 stores. 
Currently cardholders can 
only use their accumulated 
points to obtain discounts 
from their shopping bills. 

Safeway said the idea was 
to give customers more 
choice over how they 
redeemed their points. 
Chief executive Colin 
Smith said: “We regard our 
ABC scheme as the most 
imagina tive Oil offer.’’ 

Retail analysts said that 
Safeway had been prepar- 
ing its" scheme for many 
months and that It was not 
a straightforward reaction 
toTesco'seard. 

“Loyalty cards definitely 
work in attracting custom- 
ers. because they lock them 


into your store.** said one 
analyst who estimated that 
Tesco's sales volume bad 
risen 6 per cent since Club- 
card was introduced. 

She added that the cards 
worked because “they de- 
sensitise people to price. 
With the Tesco scheme 
people have become locked 
in to working towards their 
vouchers and are not con- 
cerned with what they are 
paying.” 

The Consumers Associa- 
tion said it was concerned 
that supermarket loyalty 
cards “can be used to stop 
customers from shopping 
around for bargains.” and 
was planning to investigate 
it. 

A spokesman for the 
National Consumers’ Coun- 
cil said: “we don’t think 
loyalty cards give as much 
back to the consumer as the 
outlets get themselves." He 
pointed out that stores can 
build up extensive detailed 
databases of customers’ j 
spending habits and j 
product preferences. j 


office. And all this at a time of 
increasing competition. 

As the TSB chairman. Sir 
Nicholas Goodison, summed 
it up at his recent speech to 
the British Bankers Associa- 
tion: “The two main engines 
of change have been fester 
technological advances and 
the growing ascendancy of 
free-market philosophy.” 

He is overseeing what is 
just the latest in the restruc- 
turing of the hanking indus- 
try. And tens of thousands of 
its workers are in danger of 
losing their jobs. 

So much for new 
technology. 


Uproar as 
minister sees 
future demise 
of watchdogs 

Chris Barrie 

A PUBLIC controversy was 
sparked yesterday when 
Industry and energy minister 
Tim Eggar predicted that 
watchdogs set up to protect 
gas. electricity and telephone 
consumers may be abolished 
in five years time. 

Speaking at a fringe meet- 
ing at the Conservative Party 
conference in Blackpool, Mr 
Eggar said that competition 
in these industries could 
mean that regulation was no 
longer needed. 

The electricity and gas mar- 
kets are due to be .opened to 
fall competition from 1998. 
Only operations with a mo- 
nopoly, such as the National 
Grid Company and. British 
Gas’s Transco division — op- 
erators of electricity wires 
and gas pipelines — would 

continue to be regulated. 

Labour’s consumer affairs 
spokesman Nigel Griffiths 
said Mr Eggar's remarks 
proved what the Conserva- 
tives "had been planning all 
along, to write a blank cheque 
to the utility companies". 
And the. National Consumer 
Council warned regulation 
would be needed beyond 1998 
to protect the consumer until 
the benefits of competition 
had been proven. 

The minister's remarks 
came as the water industry 
watchdog Issued a sharp 
rebuke to water companies. 
Ian Byatt said: “Accounts are 
not simply for the City. The 
water companies should ex- 
ulain to their customers and 
to the public generally what 
returns they have made in 
their regulated water 
businesses and what they in- 
tend to do with them." Mr 
Byatt expects the industry to 
comply by the end of the 
month when firms begin 
reporting half-year results. 


Doing the Wall 
Street shuffle 



Mills wrote: “The merger 
would have a significant ef- 
fect on the numbers currently 
employed in both banka. We 
are very concerned at the im- 
plications of the merger, not 
only for its effect on the staff 
but also for the effect on the 
customer and customer 
choice." 

The union yesterday con- 
tacted the chief executives of 
both hunks Melting Urgent 
talks on the merger. 

Deputy general secretary 
Ed Sweeney said: “The share- 
holder will do very nicely 
and top executives will get 
fetter pay cheques. The least 
they can do is assure staff 
there will be no sackings.” 


Edited by 
Mark ; Milner. ; 

O N MONDAY it was the 
software company No- 
vell Yesterday it was 
the tom of Motorola to send 
investors in hi-tech US stocks 
scurrying for cover. For a 
second consecutive session, 
the New York stock market 
authorities had to bit the 
brakes to stem the slide. 

Perhaps, then, it should not 
come as too much of a sur- 
prise that the London market 
finally decided yesterday to 
follow suit. It had ducked the 
trend on Monday on tbe back 
of a bout of bid fever on the 
back of the proposed Lloyds/ 
TSB merger. Yesterday, how- 
ever, there was little more 
than the froth left over from 
the day before. What better 
time to catch up with the Wall 
Street slide? 

But as is usual with finan- 
cial markets, things are not 
that simple. It has not escaped 
the attention of City dealers 
that this is Conservative 
Party conference week. Such 
gatherings are not always 
auspicious occasions for fee 
City. The pound, for example, 
ha^ fallen a gains t the German 
mark during each of fee last 
six. 

The defection of Alan 
Howarth to Labour — a sharp 
reminder of fee divisions in 
the party — did not get fee 
week off to a good start for fee 
Tories. But in wiping 50 
points off fee FTSE 100 share 
index yesterday, the equity 
market may also have been 
looking towards Chancellor 
Kenneth Clarke's speech later 
in the week. The gilt market 
has already shown signs of 
nervousness. 

The City knows Mr Clarke 
Is under pressure — albeit 
resistible — from party activ- 
ists. and back benchers in 
fear of losing their seats, to 
come up wife an economic , 
package which will sell well 
on the voters’ doorsteps. That 
is, tax cuts. 

Such tax cuts themselves, of 
course, would scarcely send 
shares into a tailspin. The 
worry, for fee City, is feat it 
will not be offset by spending 
cuts and/or higher interest 
rates. In other words, feat 
economic policy will be 
shown to be politically 
driven. Such a message will 
not sell well on fee City's 
doorstep. 


Backing a loser 

I T IS unfortunate for the 
new broom at fee World 
Bank, James Wolfensohn, 
that the first crisis he is hav- 
ing to face is funding for fee 
International Development 
Association (see US Vote 
Against African Aid, page 21). 
Mr Wolfensohn clahnc close 
friendship wife fee great and 
the good in Washington. Pres- 
ident Clinton was guest at his 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
ranch this summer. But Mr 


Wolfensohn may be no more 
able to make Congress deliver 
on US funding obligations to 
IDA than his less well-con- 
nected predecessors. 

Wife the US presidential 
election campaign just getting 
under way. Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole looks un- 
likely to make any funding 
concessions for development 
in the face of the Republican 
right's challenge — however 
moderate his personal views. 
It would be suicide in the iso- 
lationist heartlands of New 
Hampshire and Iowa. 

The assumption must be, 
therefore, that the last-minute 
appeals by Mr Wolfensohn et 
al will fail, and feat fee US's 
obligations to the current 
round of IDA will be drasti- 
cally reduced. And if America 
cannot deliver on this round, 
IDA-10, then it may not even 
be a factor in IDA-11, starting 
in July 1996. 

It is hardly surprising feat 
a number of donor countries, 
including the UK, are starting 
to think about what to put in 
place of the IDA. If the US 
doesn’t come forward, then 
donations from Germany and 
Japan may also be truncated 
under burden-sharing agree- 
ments. Some additional 
money may be collected from 
the World Bank’s own 
resources but fee rest will 
have to come from reliable do- 
nors like fee Nordics, fee UK, 
Canada and France. 

But fee real concern must 
be that by investing so much 
energy in the politics of IDA. 
which looks a losing cause, 
Mr Wolfensohn could sacri- 
fice fee goodwill he has been 
building tn fee early months 
of his presidency. 


A Nobel ideologist 

M OST people now look 
back to fee early 1980s, 
when the Thatcher 
government thought feat fee 
act of announcing targets for 
the growth of money supply 
would in itself curb infla tion, 
as risible. It was hard enough 
at fee time to fakn such ab- 
stract theorising seriously. 
Even hardened monetarists 
now draw a veil over fee 
whole embarrassing episode. 

The idea was one of fee by- 
products of the work of a 
young economic theorist at 
the University of Chicago, 
Robert Lucas. He developed 
the theory of rational expecta- 
tions to justify the free mar- 
ket belief that we live in the 
best of all possible worlds. 
Economic agents never make 
mistakes, he claimed, because 
that would be irrational 
Yesterday the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences awarded 
this economic Ideologist fee 
Nobel prise for economics. 
Yet in essence Lucas has not 
been an economist; rather he 
set out to construct the intel- 
lectual underpinnings of a 
free market belief system. 

Take inflation. The doc- 
trine of rational expectations 
predicted that economic 
agents would behave ratio- 
nally, by accommodating 
their wage demands to what- 
ever the government said fee 
money supply would be. 
Otherwise they would be 
priced oat of work. Lucas was 
wrong. Untold misery 
resulted. Now he has won fee 
Nobel prize. 

Strange thing, economics. 


Free-falling house prices 
plunge market into crisis 


Teresa Hunter 

T HE housing market has 
lunged into a deep crisis, 
with prices plunging in the 
North while those in London 
are back to their 1993 level, 
according to figures pub- 
lished today by Britain's big- 
gest building society. 

The Halifax's quarterly 
review reveals that property 
prices in Britain fell by 1 per 
cent over the past three 
months, leaving them 2.6 per 
cent lower than a year ago — 
slicing £ 1,622 off fee value of 
fee average house price. 

The survey comes a week 
after fee Council of Mortgage 
Lenders warned that the 
housing market had dived 
into the second leg of 
recession. 

Prices in fee North and 
North-west took a battering, 
wife Northern values 4.7 per 
cent lower than a year ago, , 


after falling 2.3 per cent over 
the quarter. Average home- 
owners in fee North have lost 
£2,418 after the latest decline. 

Similarly in the North- 
west property prices fell by 
2.4 per cent over tbe quarter- 
pushing prices 5.3 per cent 
down over the year. There 
homes are now worth £2,922 
less than a year ago. 

The news across the 
country is of unmitigated 
gloom. Prices fell in nine out 
of 12 regions — only Northern 
Ireland bucked the trend, 
having 3.1 per cent annual 
house price inflation. 

House prices in Greater 
London fell bad: to where 
they were two years ago, after 
sliding I per cent over fee 
quarter. 

Homeowners in fee South- 
east fared slightly better, as 
the value of their homes 
slipped 6 per cent — leaving 
them 0.8 per cent down over 
fee year. 
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Chancellor 
struts off the 
world stage 
and heads 
back to 
Blackpool 
and a make 
or break 
speech to 
the Tory 
grassroots 


Skeleton service 

about 1,000 protestors, 
representing groups in the 
"Fifty Years is Enough" 
coalition, demonstrated 
in Washington against 
World Bank-IMF policies 
PHOTOSWPHJ SCOTT APPLEWHITE 



City marks Clarke’s card 


Near panic as 
traders watch 
for ‘deviation’ 


Paul M urp hy 


T HE CITY issued a 
stark warning to 
the Chancellor, 
Kenneth Clarke, 
yesterday that any 
deviation from his so-called 
"prudent” approach to tax 
cuts and government spend- 
ing will be punished severely 
in financial markets. 

Ahead of Mr Clarke's 
address to the Conservative 
Party conference in Blackpool 
tomorrow, a wave of selling 
swept across the Square Mile, 
sending gilt-edged prices reel- 
ing and knocking almost 70 
points off die FTSE 100 index 
of top companies at one stage. 

Mr Clarke was heading 
back from the Group of Seven 
and International Monetary 
Fund meetings in Washing- 
ton which were over- 
shadowed by turbulence in 
the currency markets. He 
knows the City is worried 
about the Government’s fi- 
nances but will face political 
pressure to produce vote 
catching initiatives. 

Dealers yesterday reported 
"near-panic" amongst institu- 
tional investors as fried man- 


agers tried to "price-in" the 
chances of an early general 
election and a Labour victory, 
although the FTSE 100 
bounced from its lows to close 
at 3460.1, down 50.2 points. 

"We are suffering from a 
very painful hangover 
brought on by Alan 
Howarth's defection.” said 
Edmond Warner, head of 
equity strategy at investment 
bank Klein wort Benson. 

"We have a decaying asset 
In the form of this govern- 
ment. The process of decay 
had been carefully mapped 
out, but events in the Tory 
party ranks over the weekend 
have thrown all the City's cal- 
culations into disarray." 

While yesterday’s slump in 
London was exacerbated by 
sharp declines on Wall Street 
and continuing turbulence in 
the forex markets. Tony Nor- 
field, treasury market econo- 
mist at stockbrokers ABN 
Amro Hoare Govett, noted 
that London was “focusing on 
the policy implications of this 
week's conference." 

"The Chancellor is in no po- 
sition to offer anything this 
Thursday. Everyone, includ- 
ing the OECD, has told us that 
it is a bad idea to cut taxes 


without having the PSBS 
under control. Any deviation 
will be punished." 

Mr Norfleld noted that 
while the decline in US share 
prices has been accompanied 
by Investors switching into 
bonds as a haven, that trend 
has not been replicated in 
London — a classic sign of po- 
litical uncertainty. 

The City hopes Mr Clarke 
will not deliver any shocks 
tomorrow, and with the Bud- 
get little more than a month 
away, few tangible steers on 
fiscal policy and spending 
plans are anticipated. 

Mark Tinker, equity strate- 
gist at stockbrokers James 
Capel, said of the Chancellor: 
"We know that he is under 
such political pressure that 
there Is a real risk he will do 
something which even he be- 
lieves to be Imprudent 

“We have the jitters. The 
threat is that the politicians 
are going to screw up what is 
otherwise a good picture for 
equities." 

On the other side of the At- 
lantic, after several days of 
nervous trading, sentiment 
on Wall Street was punctured 
again yesterday by weak 
earnings figures from elec- 
tronics giant Motorola. 

A strong and persistent 
rally in the share prices of al- 
most all technology-related 
companies has fuelled the 
rise this year in New York's 
Dow Jones index, which until 
recently was trading at re- 
cord levels. 

There are fears that a 
wholesale re-rating of the 
technology sector will trigger 
an across-the-board sell-off. 


US vote against 
African aid ‘way 
to isolationism’ 


Alex Bnunmer and 
Larry Elliott in Washington 


T HE WORLD Bank 
president. James 
Wolfensohn, 
warned yesterday 
that failure by the 
United States Congress to 
vote aid for the poorest 
countries of Africa could lead 
America to a devastating 
retreat into isolationism. 

Speaking on the eve of Con- 
gress's critical vote on fund- 
ing for the International De- 
velopment Association (IDA), 
the soft loan arm of the World 
Bank, Mr Wolfensohn warned 
that failure to fund IDA ftilly 
was not only a threat to the 
globe’s three billion poorest 
people but to the long-term vl- 
ability of multilateral 
financing. 

Despite support for the IDA 
from President Clinton — 
who will address the IMF/ 
World Bank annual meetings 
later today — the Republican- 
controlled Congress is threat- 
ening to cut IDA assistance in 
half over the next 12 months. 
This would have the effect of 
reducing overall donor con- 
tributions, and the ability to 


lend, from $6 billion (£3.7 bil- 
lionjto $3 billion annually. 
Even more seriously, it would 
mean that plans for a refund- 
ing of IDA over the next three 
years might have to be 
abandoned. 

Several donor countries 
meeting in Washington, in- 
cluding Britain, are already 
putting together a contingen- 
cy plan to save IDA This 
would Involve redirecting an 
increasing volume of the 
World Bank’s own income 
towards the poorest countries 
and creating a separate fund 
from which the US would be 
excluded. 

Under the terms of this sup- 
plementary fund, US compa- 
nies, investment banks and 
other organisations would be 
barred from procurement 
contracts involving IDA loans 
to the poorest nations. 

In his first speech to the frill 
IMF/World Bank as presi- 
dent, Mr Wolfensohn placed 
the fight against poverty in 
the developing countries at 
the top of his priorities. “We 
must continue to act so that 
poverty will be alleviated, our 
environment protected, social 
justice extended, human 
rights strengthened, and 


women’s rights advanced, 
the Australian-born former 
investment banker said. 

At the heart of this battle 
would be ensuring the future 
of IDA He argued that it was 
"bitterly ironic" at a time 
when the world recognised 
the need for rebuilding eco- 
nomic institutions in war- 
torn Bosnia, Gaza and 
Rwanda, that “the threat to 
development assistance has 
never been greater". 

Mr Wolfensohn noted that 
some 90 per cent of IDA lend- 
ing went to countries with per 
capita income below $600 per 
year, and it had been the larg- 
est Investor In defeating Aids 
in Africa, and in education 
and environmental 

programmes. 

There is a view at the' 
annual meetings, however, 
that despite the Clinton Ad- 
ministration's recent strong 
public support for IDA It has 
not been sufficiently aggres- 
sive in poshing Its case on 
Capitol Hill. Instead, it baa 
devoted far more energy to 
funds for the Middle East and 
the United Nations. 

Mr Wolfensohn firmly 
rejected this suggestion, bid; 
he fears nevertheless that un- 
less US obligations to IDA are 
fulfilled it could lead to Amer 
ican isolationism. 

The World Bank president 
was joined In his appeal for 
IDA by the managing director 
of the IMF, Michel Camdes- 
sus, who told gathered bank- 
ers and financiers that in a 
world of “pressing human 
needs" it was unjustifiable 
that aid budgets had fallen to 
their lowest level since 1973. 


Are tax 
cuts 
beyond 
Ken? 


Alex B rummer and 
Larry Elliott report 
from Washington 


K enneth ciarke 

knows where his pri- 
orities lie. While it 
might have been tempting 
to spend longer in Washing- 
ton this week, rubbing 
shoulders with his fellow fi- 
nance ministers, the Chan- 
cellor abandoned his room 
in the sumptuous residence 
of the ambassador. Sir 
John Eerr, for a couple of 
days among the fish and 
chip shops and kiss-me- 
quick hats of Blackpool. 

Mr Clarke left Washing- 
ton quietly pleased that 
Britain's campaign for 
multilateral debt reduc- 
tion. financed by the sale of 
5 per cent of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s 
gold reserves, is gathering 
momentum. 

But debt reduction and 
IMF gold are unlikely to 
hare any resonance when 


he stands up tomorrow 
morning to address the 
Conse rvative conference. 
Given the xenophobic 
grassroots mood, it would 
be a surprise if they were 
mentioned. 

Nor is Mr Clarke likely to 
dwell long on the prospects 
for monetary union — al- 
though he is determined 
that Britain should be in 
the "premier league” of 
countries ready to join a 
single currency, and be- 
lieves that the Tory right’s 
claims that a single cur- 
rency inevitably means po- 
litical union are nonsense. 

Mr Clarke knows what 
the party wants to hear: 
that on November 28 he can 
announce tax cuts big 
enough to drag back voters 
lost to Tony Blair. 

Whether Mr Clarke can 
deliver or not is another 


matter. But his decision to 
leave Washington was an 
indication of how sensitive 
tomorrow's speech is. 

Despite his bullishness 
on the economy, the Trea- 
sury Is in no real position 
to deliver the tax cuts that 
everybody in the party, 
from the Prime Minister 
down, is badgering for. 

With the deficit likely to 
be at least £28 billion this 
year, Mr Clarke's advisers, 
and the Bank of England, 
are cautioning against a 
Budget giveaway. They ar- 
gue that the Government's 
fiscal position is not strong 
enough, and that the last 
thing the economy needs is 
a burst of consumer spend- 
ing driven by tax cuts. One 
part of the Chancellor 
agrees with this analysis — 
bat he is also a politician. 
With MPs defecting to 


Labour, and Gordon Brown 
ready to heap ridicule on 
the Budget if he can, it is 
hard to see how the Chan- 
cellor can resist the pres- 
sure for tax cuts. 

An outline of Mr Clarke's 
strategy became apparent 
in Washington — where he 
suggested that he would in- 
deed like to be in a position 
to cut marginal tax rates in 
November, but alas would 
only be able to do so if Gil- 
lian Shephard, Stephen 
Dorrell and the rest caved 
into the demands of the 
Chief Secretary, William 
Waldegrave, for a clamp- 
down on public spending. 

This way, Mr Clarke pan- 
ders to the Redwood call for 
expenditure reductions 
while avoiding any blame 
should increases in educa- 
tion and health budgets 
squeeze out tax cuts. 


Unfortunately, the grass- 
roots are hard to persuade. 
If the economy is doing as 
well as the Chancellor says, 
they win ask, how come we 
cannot have big tax cuts? 

Mr Clarke is instinctively 
opposed to a slash and burn 
approach to public spend- 
ing. But already the extent 
of his dilemma has been ex- 
posed with the news that 
spending cuts will require 
that Britain's overseas aid 
budget be focused more 
carefully on a few of the 
poorest developing nations. 
This sits uneasily with the 
Chancellor’s multilateral 
debt initiatives. 

Cutting foreign aid he 
can probably get away 
with. But sacking teachers 
and dosing hospitals to fi- 
nance tax cuts Is another 
matter. There are plenty of 
votes to be lost there. 
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Staff shareholders put to test 


WORKFACE/ Employees own 46pc of 
Unipart but Rover may be irresistible, write 
CHRIS BARRIE and MARTYN HALSALL 


r HE credibility of em- 
ployee share ownership 
schemes is about to be 
at to a new test. Unipart, the 
Lotor components firm 
>garded as a showcase for 
mployee involvement, is 
ghting for its independence, 
he company and some of Its 
lareowning employees are 
stating attempts by their 
inner parent. Rover, to buy 
lem ont. At stake is not just 
5 ownership structure, but 
so a record of acclaimed 
impetition against low-wage 
:onomies in the Far East. 
Under the tutelage of chieT 
cecutive John Neill, Unipart 
is grown over the past eight 
ars from a struggling off- 
toot of the former state- 
vned BL car company to be 
profitable manufacturer 
id distributor of car parts, 
ist month the group turned 
i half-year profits 22 per cent 
3 at £16.2 million on turn- 

rer of £422.5 million. 

Unipart is unusual on sev- 
al counts. Employees and 


managers own 46 per cent of 
the shares, a structure that 
dates back to the manage- 
ment buy-out of 1987. The 
Rover Group, its principal 
customer, owns 20 per cent, 
with the balance belonging to 
City Institutions. Unipart's 

ethos Is a mixture of an un- 
compromising management 
style combined with non- 
union "employee participa- 
tion”. 

The intention is that finan- 
cial commitment through 
share ownership should tie 
up the interests of the em- 
ployees and the firm. The 
shares cannot be bought and 
sold externally, though they 
are tradeable within the com- 
pany, their value depending 
on Unipart's performance. 
But Unipart insists its em- 
ployees are committed be- 
cause of the firm's culture, 
rather than simply its finan- 
cial structure. 

Unipart may also benefit 
from its size. NFC, once 
hailed by the Government as 


a model of worker share par- 
ticipation. struggled to 
achieve genuine involvement 
partly because it was so much 
larger. Share ownership was 
the only basis of employee in- 
volvement and their Interest 
was eroded as the manage- 
ment went in search of fresh 
funds just as the company 
was hit by a profit squeeze. 

By contrast, one of the long- 
est lasting employee partici- 
pation experiments — the pa- 
ternalistic non-union retail 
firm, John Lewis Partnership 
— has retained staff involve- 
ment through a management 
structure that gives employ- 
ees some say, but no day-to- 
day managerial control. 

Unipart wants to foster a 
similar partnership culture. 
The company has its own 
university — the much- 
vaunted "Unipart U” — 
where employees can take 
courses in company time 
which can be related or unre- 
lated to their work. There is a 
healthcare centre and em- 
ployees are drawn into busi- 
ness development through 
“problem-solving” lessons 
which are then applied on the 

shopfloor. 

None of this is allowed to 
cloud Unipart's goal of in- 


creasing competitiveness. 
The company makes ex- 
hausts. plastic components 
and has a stake in an air con- 
ditioning business — manu- 
facturing which can be car- 
ried out cheaply overseas. Mr 
Neill is therefore driven to 
squeeze costs and drive up 
productivity. 

Unipart’s record has at- 
tracted a stream of admiring 
visitors, including royalty, 
the Prime Minister and even 
Labour politicians — despite 
the firm's £40.000-a-year dona- 
tion to the Conservatives. 
The irony is that Unipart, an 
organisation held up as the 
private sector at its most 
“modern’’, may fell prey to 
market forces. 

Rover has already made 
one offer for the company and 
is said to be gearing up to 
make another. Behind the 
cash lies the veiled threat 
that, as Unipart’s largest cus- 
tomer. Rover may place its 
business elsewhere. 

Unipart is resisting on 
grounds of price and ethos. Its 
managers fear absorption 
into Rover could spell the end 
of its culture. The fate of the 
group will ultimately depend 
on the City investors who 
hold the balance of power. 
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TV ratings and paper costs will 
hit NewsCorp, Murdoch warns 


Tony May 


R UPERT Murdoch warned 
yesterday that first-quar- 
ter earnings of his News Cor- 
poration empire would be hit 
by poor television ratings at 
Fox television in America 
and increasing paper costs at 
his newspaper and publishing 
companies. 

Mr Murdoch said full-year 
earnings might exceed last 
year's record, but he gave no 

guarantees. “We expect to 
have some increase . . . how- 
ever, if the economy keeps go- 
ing slow in America, we may 
even have a flat year.” 

In Sydney, the group's 
shares — which have lost 10 
per cent of their value in the 
past 13 days — fell 21 cents to 
a five-month low of A$6.75. 

Mr Murdoch, who owns 31 
per cent of the group, told the 
annual meeting in Adelaide 
that profits in the final quar- 
ter to September would be flat 
and could even show a small 
decline. His Aslan satellite 
broadcaster Star TV would 
lose up to £51 million this 
year while the US Fox Net- 
work had had “a very bad 
summer" for Its ratings. 

Mr Murdoch added: “We 

< 


had a lot of ads sold, a lot of 
which we had to rebate be- 
cause we ran a lot of repeat 

programmes. I think all this 
networks had the same prob- 
lem. We might have had it 
worse." Ratings had picked 
up since and he expected soon 
to announce the purchase of 
another US television station. 

On paper costs, he expected 
a further increase of 10 per 
cent over the next 12 months. 
Paper costs were a worry. Mr 
Murdoch admitted, and In- 
creases so far were likely to 
cost the company £222 million 
in the current nnannial year. 

News Corporation pub- 
lishes the Times, Sunday 
Times, Today, Sun and News 
of the World in London, the 
New York Post, and news- 
papers in Australia. It also 
owns HarperColIins the book 
publisher, TV Guide maga- 
zine in the US and has maga- 
zine Interests in Australia. 

Mr Murdoch denied press 
reports that he had talked to 
British Telecom about a poss- 
ible alliance on the “informa- 
tion superhighway", but did 
not rule out such a link-up. 

He said that NewsCorp 
planned no major' acquisi- 
tions. It would, instead, de- 
velop its on-line businesses. 


News in brief 

Euro telecoms ruling 
wrong number for BT 

THE European Commission is today expected to issue new rules 

ot telecommunications liberalisation that wffi deal a blow to 
British Telecom's drive to expand into multi-media. The ECs 
legislation will allow cable television companies into the telecom- 
munications business nest January. 

The ruling will not give cable TV companies on the Continent 
fhp ngh fto carry baste voice services. In Britain— die only EU 
country to have liberalised its basic phone services — BT already 
fy-oQ nompAtition on the hennemartet from the cable companies. 
Most of the other EU countries have pledged to follow suit by 
January 1998. — JuUe Wolf in Brussels 


Young seen as cheap labour 

YOUNG people now represent a source of cheap labour far 
employer*, according to research by the Low Pay Unit The wage 
gap between the poorest 18 to 20-year-olds and the adult average 
b as widened rapidly since 1986, when age-specific pay floors 
under the Wage Councils were abolished. 

In 1985, salary slips among the lowliest paid young men were 38 
per cent of tiie average. Ten years later, the relative value has 
slipped to 32 per cent. And poorly-paid young women have seen 
an even steeper decline, from 53 per cent to 42 per cent — the 
equivalent of £26 a week . — Richard Thomas 


Court helps bondholders 

CITY of London magistrates are giving Barings bondholders one 
tes t tn address the bench before eight summonses against 

rogue ■trader Nick Leeson are withdrawn. The summonses were 
issued against Mr Leeson, who is currently In jail in Frankfurt 
and contain allegations relating to the Barings collapse last 
February. 

Last week the Serious Fraud Office took over this private 
prosection in order to dose it down. The Government believes Mr 
Leeson should be tried in Singapore, scene of his reckless finan- 
cial gambles, rather than In Britain. Bondholders may appeal 
against the SFO move in a higher court — Bloomberg 


UtUewoods jobs boost 

POOLS and r etail giant Little woods Is to create 560 new jobs tn a 
£29 mflHnw expansion programme for its high street catalogue 
operation Index, the company announced yesterday. A new dis- 
tribution centre will be built at Wednesbury in the West 

Midlands 

Tbe Wednesbury centre will create 880 jobs and three new 
stores wffl operate Blackpool, Lancaster and Oldham, each em- 
ploying 60 staff. Index was launched io years ago and now has 
more than 120 shops. It Is spending £15 milli on on the three new 
outlets and a forther £14 million on the centre. Reuter 


Groups row over oil drilling 

A LEGAL row ha9 erupted between groups Ramco Energy and 

Pennzoil over an oil prospect ta the former Soviet republic d - 
Azerbaijan. The two companies are part of a consortium develop- 
ingan $8 billion (£5 billion) oil project in the Caspian Sea. The 
dispute concerns a second offshore prospect nearby being pur- 
sued by Houston-based PennzoiL 
Aberdeen-based Ramco said agreements existed between itself 
and P ennz oil which gave it the right to a piece of the second 
prospect — called Earabakh. Ramco said it has the right to 5J55 
percentofKarabakh . — Pauline Sprtngett 


Heat melts chocolate profits 

THE record hot summer weather has melted profits at Thorntons 
Chocolates. While the group’s ice cream sales were exceUmt, it 
suffered because chocolates are much the biggest profit earner. 
Announcing a Hi p tn pr trfifK fw «n ci3 ,i minio n to £10.48 million 
for tiie year to June 2A, chairman John Thornton said the group 
had a disappointing Christinas and sales had not recovered since. 

The board was confident, however, that improvanents made to 
■the group’s f-Hncnlate gift satecHmui, and rhmigra In wHnPrHatTig, 
will improve sales this year. Mr Thornton also announced a 
Tnflrmg pmgnt ghatreMTp- a obw grmrp executi ve wfl] start fri 

January, while the company’s UK managing director, David 
M i tchell , has resigned — Tony May 


M&S bound for South Korea 

RETAIL group Marks & Spencer is poised to open an operation in 
South Korea next year. Paul Smith, M&S*s Asia-Pacific regional 
chief executive, said: “We believe this Isa good time to move 
forward and and we will be preparing a shortlist potential 
franchise partners. We hope to have our first store, in Seoul, open 
in late 1996." 

M&S has 29 stores in the Pacific region, seven wholly owned 
shops in Hang Kang and 22 franchised stores in Singapore, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Thailan d and Malaysia. The company set 
up a representative office In July to investigate opportunities in 
China . — Pauline Spr tn gett 
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Janzen put 
right by 
his caddie 


David Davies on 

the winning ways 
of Dave Musgrove 

T HE 1992 us Open 
champion had just 
completed his first 
round in the first 
tournament of the 1994 sea- 
son. the Tournament of 
Champions in San Diego, and 
had played indifferently. 

Now he was on the practice 
ground, whaling away mind- 
lessly with the driver, trying 
to carry a fence at the end of 
the range. Dave Musgrove, 
caddie extraordinaire, stood 
there watching his man, Lee 
Janzen, and was distinctly 
unimpressed. 

It seemed to him that his 
boss was there only because 
he was supposed to be, that he 
was hitting balls for toe sake 
of it and that he was giving no 
thought whatever to toe ac- 
tual business of playing golf. 

Musgrove, a kindly but oc- 
casionally blunt north coun- 
tryman, decided the time had 
come to say summat “You 
know/' he said to one of toe 
world's best golfers, “there’s 
no fence to hit it over on the 
first tee." 

Janzen stared at him- But 
Musgrove knew he had to say 
his piece. “It’s no good hitting 
ball alter ball into space. 
When you get on the course 
you've got to hit fairways." 

ft was a tricky moment It 
could have cost him his Job, 
for some players would have 
resented a statement of what 
Basil Fawlty used to call the 
bleedin' obvious. But Mus- 
grove had chosen his moment 
well Janzen had not played 
well tor months. The hoopla 
following his US Open win 
had affected him more than 
he knew and he needed a 
sharp dose of realism. 

His caddie followed up, for 
he has toted tor the world's 
best in his time — Severiano 


Ballesteros, Sandy Lyle, Ro- 
berto de Vicenzo and Tom 
Watson — and It was Watson 
who had provided toe ammu- 
nition for that practice- 
ground blast 

"Tom goes on the range," 
said Musgrove to janzen, 
“and i m agines toe drive he 
has to hit at evey hole of the 
coarse he is playing that 
week — and then tries to hit 
it. It's too easy hitting balls, 
into a field 200 yards wide." 

Janzen, although taken 
aback, took the point. *1 
never thought of it like that 
before, but I guess that’s toe 
sort of thing I want you to tell 
me." he said. 

“Someone had to toll him," 
says Musgrove now. "Before 
and after the US Open he was 
two different men. He had got 
lost, what with new contracts 
pouring in, a new baby and a 
new house. He would stand 
on toe range and his wife 
would be there with toe baby, 
his dad would be there saying 
hadn't his son done well, his 
manager would be flapping 
about and a representative 
would be there saying: 'Look, 
that’s Janzen playing our 
clubs.’ He had to re-focus.” 

Musgrove has been with 
Janzen for more than two 
years and his man’s success 
has led the other caddies to 
start asking: "Who's toe lead- 
ing European money-winner 
this year?" Their exaggerated 
answer is not Colin Mont- 
gomerie or Sam Torrance, but 
Musgrove. 

Janzen has won three times 
this year, the Players' Cham- 
pionship, toe Kemper Open 
and the Sprint International, 
and is second in the US 
money list to Greg Norman, 
with Si, 323.106. 

If Musgrove has the usual 
arrangement of a wage, a per- 
centage of normal winnings 
and a further percentage tor a 
win, then he must be closing 
in on a six-figure income, in 
pounds, this year. 

That is certainly a lot of 



Try that one . . . Musgrove advises Lee Janzen as he warms up for this week's World Match Play photograph: frank baton 


money, but Musgrove has 
worked long and hard over 
toe years for what should be 
seen as a golden windfall sea- 
son. He once said: "A caddie's 
place is in toe car park. 
That's where we find work, 
seeing if we can pick up a 
player and a bag." 

When he was approached 
by Janzen. towards toe end of 
1993, he did not have a bag 
and had no immediate pros- 
pect of one. The American of- 
fered him two weeks’ work 
and his first reaction was: 
"Why. fed up with winning 
are you?" His second was to 
go to Janzen 's then regular 
caddie to make sure he did 
not mind — there is a code of 
honour about to Lb among toe 
caddies. Then Musgrove 
knew he had one of toe best 
bags in gott. 

Janzen was controversially, 
ridiculously, omitted from 
toe Ryder Cup team this year, 
despite being one of toe top 


two Americans, with Corey 
Pavin, of the year. “He wasn't 
sour, like some," says Mus- 
grove. "His attitude was bril- 
liant. He sent them all his 
best wishes. He's just a great 
guy and a genuine golf nut" 

The two had agreed that If 
Janzen did get into the Ryder 
Cup team the American 
would find another caddie, 
just for toe week. "It wouldn't 
have worked if I'd stayed," 
admitted Musgrove, reckon- 
ing that he could not serve 
player and patriotism. 

But there will be no doubt 
who Musgrove wants to win 
this week in toe World Match 
Play at Wentworth. “I’ll 
remind him that no matter 
how much you've won, every 
Thursday, when toe tourna- 
ment shuts, you’ve got to 
Imagine you’re broke. 

"Well, you've got to speak 
your mind haven't you? Be 
yourself. Any road, I can't be 
anyone else.'' 


Torrance faces torrid start on 
his return after 1 0 years 
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kept on amfer pressure Anti t tetter S3U Back m 4® ptayteck S, SW. 

CPS FOLLYt FWOH appnucMng A cm one cate HwstUf . bm S 3rd Ol 16 to Augur iLmgfiekl 9. SIB. 
TNOPKAL BIACffc Been Knout from tram wa April. otare. ouvsced ana bcfcmfl HI stayed <n 
approaching teal i. boi 5B 4di oi lOio test Lady iThnsk a. Gd-Fmj. 

an health BOYj » 24-ruimer nonet, made ah. ion on «*g urban tamed our il out. n Maw Joel IS 
tHtedockS.sm 


2.30 BURTON uamrun CENTENARY COMMTNMi STAKES 9YO In lOytff CMOS 


D Harriaoal 


SOI 53151 INCtWOHY (CO)(D) HCoed S-7 

SOS 0 NY AHCHB (31) R MtoSdOooso Ml — -i - — 

SOS 1 CLA»KII0gUIICC(11)(C)SVMtBm8-10 

204 1 SAlMtt (14) J Famtawa 8-6 — 

TOP RmnVSttankNiy 3, Mull T 

Batttem 1-3 inehtofy. 8-2 Cmsc Romance. 5-1 Saba* 4 

FOW OWOE- WCHBOBTiFonn at ha law rate tea ranted wfl ate. made rtftntfy ML prated out to M 
Eton Top by IN iStnaorri Tin. Gd-SX] 

MV ABCWte OvtMcte. ahuys IwtHnd. arouBd 301 7% Ol 8 to H*B«i Oaus (Chester H Od-SA). 

GLASSK BOWN CB lined Dm*, recovered u lead amnnetum Hnal L W Salty an by W. 7 ran 
iHsvdod n, SQ 

MUMS: He«tea> over M<w. M I ofl. ran on utfl la U khuSe by BO, 11 m ,RjBMWts SB. SKI 


3.00 TONMV WALUS HANDICAP tt £4^41 

301 3tW3 »TMU*BWni>roiBattK»g:!rTM 

302 80SOOI MSTBUDUON (10» (D)flHodo«. 6-1IWJ 

303 DQQ00 SBUMmmkltXPLTER(U)J Berry 44-12 

304 IXBIOO ■* WAAKED (11) (CDJ N CaKaoban «-*-«) 

80S TBJ500 MHOADSTAiroBKAUTVnnmSBoimng 5^-10 
510-381 CHABm tmertno) (BO BWB 3-3-10 
310033 yWSTWL(10){C)(D)JFaenmte8-S 
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_M«utetH)14 

23^583 PALO BLANCO (4) T Barron 4-3-8 — ACbeunklO 

am 0333S0 NOtSBBIUHrHHD) UnJRwimea 4-6-7 KMkulB 

310 M4J30 WMWHMSE (1 IQ (B) UH M INvfley 3-M K Puleyi a . 

45S431 OUtLUNapHMiaOM Dads 3-M JWnwIS 

3BCJ0 UEMftaj (0! W Hui 3-6-8 

252005 BAJAH ROSS (13) (D) II Btanshud 3-3-S musette 3 


130030 BABATO (103 E0) Mr* J Remsden 4-M — 

B1C45 BBOCKTOH FLAW H 0) (D) J Ensteee 8 +S 
5SM00 OOBESA1HUIC(1I|(0) WMwkw 7-0-13 — 
QSOOC UTTUtSIMI (10) (D)P Evnt 4-8-12 


311 
313 

313 

314 
318 
318 

318 VIUM DOUBLB3PL■ll1^d^n(IBUOT.f , l : •*^*■^ ,, ^- ,l ® 

313 ffiOOIOWAYTOKLAMnOimU^EN^ 

3X0 UAS13 NAH»CWU«nB(2S3(0)rW)ll VTEasSertiy WM 5 M Bw» ) 2* 

321 40000 H« (50) JBWmo *-« J BWay eiO 

323 425530 MAMMA'S HUE (37) J Barry 3-8-S JWlrtW 

333 503008 BILLS OF LOMOMCC (18) W Hliflll 8-8-1 — PeteO teB lB* 

334 60110 DBHMWI (4) (CO) Deny* Santa 11-6-4 — : TW«K»I» 

TOP BOW T» Sn Ttewtar 8. Unk Bn- 7, Cterthr i«N* • 

BeHtest 8-1 Sea Thunder. 10-1 Cb*H» 5ito& RfB VWL UttiBrtOT. 12-1 6e«nmi«rt Flyer. (M Hnfl.14-1 
LMerdakpn. MneniiT 

IW oubc - SEA THtWKRr HuMy » oaL IkI « out Mon needed and one pice. SB W olll te 
on at «do. MM on nil. i« under S rthn) *6 to Keaton PMd (Ayr B. 
MtURNBhHniMybiWpnnunSfQaLiww nHW,)nto*era t5dioli0ta8BnHli(nwmtWK 
nBAMTAIM BCAUTViLed cMi, one pace aW nddeooui nazSiSdioMS la On* Pool lINydoch 
CMRLIB3teLlTTllioed«ei Bom. led rfWde mil. bung ML ridden Mr.btUTTLE IBHRIrac 1b] MM 

RA«|B»«.1dw8d ^MritewaWLlBnUMYNN 
LAS6l«4tti6(piami4oWKoin2lO*80Mi«y1t«0mBAfiATO|NeSBl)iiMrim/1odi«UBn(R.S 

MMRRmwamdRUBM mu mtesned our TfotA W W nBoMEBorl^k BAJAH ROSE (gv HW 

mWiHypmd up <*be* saddle Mamo. a AsluS iudoM5lVorkBLOd-r n). 


3.30 raw* mowBiT cup ooumoitt srun i« 4f 

481 12-ttQS MEHTA 0AV(1l)(CP)MrtMRevNqi 54-13 
403 CC5-2 MAM7)«IWWirtS)(WUPoel-«^ 

... cvucmii ruii rM u rani VA.1 


X Dutey 3 



151 SBflAfllAllt14|](B)itCeBl MM 

8SMB HIATHYAWW «X3l P3JR HoUadml 5-4-11 

l-SfSST HA«HT1»RAC*(11)PClaflWlM-13 

POWTH» li t i> ull e H M«ebA7BelMte7 

s: Setemn. W Kte* ^ Kiue. 8-1 wnTema. 7-1 Peeay A Day- 3M MudMaidiBoetS 
POEM «BM , nNNV A OATI Mwan* S oeL ndow am V out Moo DHL <S Sift cl 8 B Bedw Vtriu 

imStTM BWteW»4fd c*. MW* 9a«L lowoo coo pee MU H. *4 2MOI7 teumB Mass ta Luted 
ruN iHeU Wte! 1mA. Gdi _ ^ 

■baSTIAIB Tiwd t3«m «• t» f* brti owm PAWS cnwo «na oitara So Hot newriJM 

m emaeawn dub a osl u 8«ow Ckn C enotm e»««l iSatabuy «U 

imWTAIWBOCItaHSBaiiSJaKlba^SlBafflBiflpuMlllg.Ml 

hash mBAORHUd ecu anm Sort, oo ifaine«aian Imii a is 200 ot b to Haura at utM wus 
iSsMaoxi inn fioSt 1 . 


4aOO WHAWnwm MASSE snxn (ON q 300 7f soyde BA330 
■M UTOUIOPTUBLUI n HkQ* 6-S 


804 

807 


MAMSOON D«8 lady Harm M -- - R OimM ii 1 

POUBBCUMIUJMoilMM ~££S5* 

Ptw mr woo BM crcBeaBiiMi 

cst waaumcmvto***'** ■ - ! ?**.♦. . 

■ON OP AMMAN (Z5) A SaWui* M - ROraialnl 

3J 3PtUO(1«)L U'W, M *0uNy7 


25 AWWAMnilA (41) B HUS 8-6 
WAVPOBir R ctiar&ea 8-3 


508 
SOS 

BaOtevt I'M taw Ectm. 7-3 AlasuBdra. 4-1 WansaiL 5-1 5o«a. 7-1 Hartnn Due, 8-1 Sim GeeaU 


TSmfcea 


row OUIOE - BESET BUEET) Ahtays £r33EUaa = dNad. AK over 151 E9i cC8l0 Sepoy IHaiuOM GL 
OSFn). 

WflUk OdM oo dabMin Mbng tad lame Me AeaiteayL Haprovuo. SB Btt id 23 to Hal con (Nawnaitai 
iiaGd). 

AlfWAIinilArEvery chance rand nteeeea 11 QirLArsandgl5«iU8ioMor«eiLBtBdiN8sUWa»liary7L 
60F«V 


4.30 NOIBNIEAN RISES HANDICAP 3T0 1«2f IBOyds C3^12 
Ml 4223 NM008 AI.8HEMAA1 (11) JGsiaeli6-7 

802 55-0185 PWECE (35) L Cattm 9-5 

803 0-3S31 ROSY HIS! (13) (0) P Barton 3-5 

004 441-66 HBllNGUEn (173) (BF) 3 L£der»-& ... 

805 233015 WES RUA (10) W Mar »-3 .. 


113 

X DarleyS 

lUdnyl 
C Carter a 

>7 


612414 Ein.Y-4EW(13)(D) B Meehan B-3 — XDeytaS 

423421 D0WTtAn0)(O)UBen 8-13 MFuEmII 

315D60 SHIFT AQABI (22J W Janus B-T2 — — J Raid H) 

42-4 SADLY 80BOI (110) PCaN 8-12 JWanar14 

03715 DEBUTANTE DAYS (28) (HA 5mwl 8-10 NRabertelC 

01002 BBAYE PBDICSSS (11) U Jams 8-10 PBabhaMl 

”■ ITWaJ 

Jiltauy(5)1 

1 12 


5K11C PNUDBIT PET (281 C Fartiast 8^ 

680460 CONVAKA DANCR (28) R Hotashead 8- 
113554 HBTAirrAMDOBm u H Easwty 7-tt . 
331016 3BLL DANCER (11) (C){D) (BF)EAktn 7-7 
D4P14 BOLDLY SO (11B)(D)(Bq WMnma 7-7 


— D Wrf|kl(3)4 
— JOnbw 15 


810 
•11 
•13 
*13 
•14 
815 
*18 

TOP RIW^ TIPSs Racy Itea B, Hafcoob AMnnual 7, Pute 8 

Banteyp 4-1 Hetooh AistanasL 5-1 Rasy Hoe. 7-1 Pence. 5-1 Donna. XM Emriy-Mou. 12-1 Iffid Rita. 
Satfy Sober, buumaneats lime* 

row DUDE- HDOOB AUHWAAb tad Uier 41 enid 31 ont, mshim ever it art. H 3rd to Danse So 
Swte attfa MU. DANCER free 2161 teadnor Lnal 2L IS may 60 N17 iHayHOOt lm2Tl2DjiKS«j 
niBBCteLxntMtDbetravei&nocnndcoablyiastbehBn taadm.a4-acedaodLiweidn.iai8dic4llB 
(Mon a Pramtaa lOoncaBW ina OM'm.'. 

ROBY HU& Made all n t5-nnner mdn. ndden out. jesi held oa. tt tkrsn Peasant shd iGoodnood Uiflt 
GOBBI. 

MSnKOTTtUUmigbL stays ndlot 13 an* 8 » Monarch iNnftarv lm«. GdL 

WED KTAi Coaxed leaders, carrod M oy waner over K ots. one pazo. ZB 5th ol it to Casual Wa»> 

IBrlglNoo lmo. Gdi 

DCMHIMi In 0-nmier ladW BhP- tad cmr if cuL ridden am. 31 tester H&an) 19 (Brf&tnu lad. Gd). ' 
BRAVE PHNCBSSi Heutesy our 41 oat. nddm and ran on hnal L il 2nd ol 13 to Suddao Epm 
iWOtvertnmptDn imltan 

MSTAMTANBOOSi Heutay on anaide 51 om not qecaao final a. TO 4tn d 18 b Secret Sennea 
(PMBMd MNL GMa) 


5.00 roUVHAnefSTAJOBC in 37 200yds C4^« 

1 80 CARIBBEAN SUmR(2QJGoh£> 6-S-5 

2 OGDLAWniL LOVE (128) T Dawdly 5-8-5 

3 00- UW (480) L Lanoc 4-9-5 

4 OO- DAMARTCA (48msdy Hunes 44-0 

8 KRKADUNNBycro05-B-0 

• 00 PALACB MVCT (51) Dlfcdtaa 7-0-0 

1 38 DARTBI (21) LCattaM 3-8-11 

8 M BXMNSnsmiNNra (IB) P Hants W-ll 

f w UODAJJAJ mu Jams 3-8-11 

10 0 PORrscATHOQBqUaa tecquafineS Doyle 3-8 -ti 

11 2RKHaiS0[n)mHCeed3-8-n 

12 3 MUSH (12) M Stone 34-11 

13 50-6432 TAJUJF(13)(8^)B HiEa3-5-n 

14 OTHME WILD BAYS (18)T Tate 5-8-11 

18 400 AU.THKTME (8) P Cole 3-0-6 

18 3-0 AimnH WINDS (154) B >Sb3-8-4» 

17 0 CALCANDO (02) Etaysas 3-8-6 

18 CLEAN AnRACIION Lord Hoteagdoa 3-8-6 

12 0430 mOARU (18) (87)1 Bsi^ng 3-84 

20 41 SEVEN SUNNS (IB) DLodec 3-8-6 

TOP WWTVPfcTaMi E *58n 7, Baued 8 

BeOtee: 7-2 TakU. 5-1 CtaBr Mm3on. Surer Soger. 6-1 Ram. 7-1 Reams. 12-1 Autumn tffingt, 
Denar. aOiimua 

rew BUBg:-w nn A Jl AJ iaiaiea ia a di n .saaa»aniai2l.CfiHai3iiciammer«eaiALLTHETiME 

(rec Stb) In bad) onfil « suL 7» any Ttt d 8 iYo* WlWJyd*. Odim:. 

RKMLlKh Fay. MBen 31 om eury dance if on. rars on, ahd ted a!6ie Razaoa tChenane Tnizr. Gd- 
Fffll. 

ROUSSt Looted n iwo ol (no Bten tarad sMy. wmay onrn ns. ran CMuft om B 3rd afis u 
Ray Hue l Goodwood 1m2LGd-Slt 

TAKUf: Lad 41 om sard rtttea over 3 om haacsd and not gstfiaa esda final t 'll 2nd ol 1 5 to Hafbnr 
Wand tUaoOeU trafil Gil) 

AUTIMN WBIBIc Slndy ion Hide. taZaay 41 oaL mWaW our Z ML T0MW N U b TWaadna 
msHtock leEfEOyds. G8-Fm< 

S&VIR SBWlA Chased Widen, who d w 5 Jit (» O Ol 16 B Merry Fetmal maydoek 
Im2n20|ds, GdL 




5.30 IBP HAWTHORN WABNDIBIXKBS(Db 9) EVOTfSDydtGIVBO 
f 0 lALLYtOSSANOSl. (106) U Bjcnrt M _ 

X CUUK COLOURS SNXjucxM 

3 4 n 0 WY ( 13 ) BClatli 3 = S-a 

4 4wacmrt«3)Bij»«M 

8 4 NAteEOFCU*FATHBI(143JGo«dar 3-c 

• OO WKATJWWAinsmJtnie^W 

7 00 YDUM SARPY (30) UraU Renta) 9-; ~ 

• . 0 CIRCIJD(24)SKiDaM 

• * RAM CLOUD a ttejn 8-8 

bate* 84 Dcrcoey. s-i Memo (M Oo Fifflr . Si Fag Oj. 7-1 Cmsl i«-i Young Saffy, B-l dame 
CMm. tnauau 

POW OtBDB - D0NNCY1 UHKhvatJU. M3 3= KSPc: BflMSeaaa aaar. Oi 4S tt 23 O AMPr Place 
(Na«iiivMTf.Gd] _ ^ 

peaciTVtSiirMiilMhi. edDrliaar H Idaeazedbi r3r:Zcj!ac:wEafl3HU.Nd9on2DBsil8Beii 

In medan a unto mnden iSksE-ws ^ Sd-Fa) 

KAJSC or OUR FOMOt Wd toot aSsl2 c* «*i 3f* aesass 4S 4tt c3 S D Final Sab 

iBhUaNayTLSiSM. 

YOUNOlAITYiSlorWy me sJrsta. >a Jed St. itetta •* B Tneju .msatpam la. QafflO- 

CMCUDiLadadUit acted ndtM^O » "vrsaodwavajoys hN-jciiun aver rtiBnonaiD wild 
Rarnauf IWt tfM Y 71. Sa-915. 


S AM TORRANCE, after 
10 years’ absence from 
the Toyota World Match 
Play championship, was 
stopped in his tracks yes- 
terday by the news of his 
draw for Thursday’s first 
round, writes David Davies. 

He was playing a practice 
round with Bernard Gal- 
lacher when his portable 
phone rang. “You’ve got 
Bernhard Langer, the 
world No. 3,” he was told, 
“and if you beat him, 
you've got Nick Price, the 
world No. 2.” 

The phone went dead. 
Now there is no suggestion 
that Torrance, the world 
No. 17, was lying In a dead 
feint on a Wentworth fair- 
way. But it did take a cou- 
ple of goes to reconnect 


Exeter (N.H.) 


with him, by which time he 
was able to say: “It’s a very 
tough draw. Bernhard is 
very tough in match play.” 
In normal circumstances 
it would be tempting to say 
that if Torrance can beat 
the German it would be a 
useful psychological blow, 
given that the Scot is fight- 
ing Langer and Colin Mont- 
gomerie for the Volvo 
Order of Merit title. But 
given Langer’s pugnacious 
reaction to setbacks it 
might be better for Tor- 
rance if he lost. 

WORLD MATCH PULY CIIAI H OHEHN* 
[Wantmth]: Flrat rnrah L Janzen [US) 
v K Tomorl (Japan); S Torrance (GB) v B 
Langer (Gar): C Montgomerie (GB) v D 
Duval (US); C Room (It) v V Shigt. (Fqq. 
Saoond roundr Janzen or Tomorl v E Els 
(SA): Torrance or Langer v N Price (Zbn); 
Montgomerie or Duval v S EMnglon |Aua); 
Rocca or Singh v B Crenshaw (US). 


2.10 Mate* A Stand 
EAO Saxon M»Blo 
X.10 move Own 


3JIO BriflM Sapphire 
4.10 Cflften Beat 
A^ao B a n ntov m BM 
LIOTteBteAMote 




n «ta gi Q ao 8 (goixlfaftiniip«acaa).* l1 — n7»»fifafii ii. 
H|ia«ilBl mWt8te late»i i < nd i8vnte»l diiluilta| 

2. f O DEAN 8 BYBALL HOWCN HURDIE 7m » C2^2D 

40-5 COPPER COO. (8) W Tomer 5-10-12 

U0S25- DARUMKMR (188) U Bolton 5-UM2 

900- PORIEU'S CONQUBT (177) B Sman 5-10-12 

a'-p KBPVPMa(B)SICnJ0it7-1O-12 

050 HBUUIAIS{70) C Junes 5-10-12 . _ 

20/4640- ROMAUTD (2E8) M Btunlurd 5-10-12 

401/-9 sratma bhytthi (i d cbp) k Bailey s-io-u 

0021- THE SHAH TRADEB (580) PRodhnB 6-10-11 . .. 

HAKE A STAND U Pipe 4-10-11 
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• 

7 

8 
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JBUmtW(7) 

-PHHe 

_HMtay{7) 


aUploa 


.TJHurtrOT 


00 THE CHAIRMAN (11) F Jordan 1-10-11 J Lsddar 

1350- DE5K2N (288) C Brand 5-1&7 .WHantea 

3F FLHET»IG«AIICS(1»)MBst. Woonaioa 6-VW ROreene 

[MB TUSCAN BUTTERFLY (32) LCoOrel 5-10-7 NYLJalfanl 

LILLY THE F8J.Y Mre Barbara Wanno 4-1D-6 EByme 

BaNkf: 9-4 Sprung RhythnL 3-1 Mata A Sand, 9-2 Romo/ito. 6-1 Danng King. 8-1 The Shaw Trader, 12-1 
Keep Popping. 14-1 uuamaie. 14 ranan 


2.40 DEAN A DYBALLIIARBP ONLY HOVKE HANDICAP HURDU2B If 11 Dydi £1418 

1 400301- UP THE JUNCTION (139) Mm F Outfield 5-19-0 

2 400-121 SAXON MMC (19) (D)JBematt 5-10-13 

3 P23P4P- PRUDBir PUtQY (144) R FrDH 8-10-8 

4 O-'POO- ALACUE(328} R Alnei 5-10-0 

5 FP4F-5* TtW TRBS (36) P Jordan 6-10-0 

8 06PQP-2 RENT DAY (8) J UiJlne 6-10-0 

7 00000- KOOV PROMISE (228) C Poptam 4-10-0 

B 139-454 TUB TO B)VI (IS) (D) P Joam 5- 10-0 



7-4 SauM Uao&. 3-1 Tana To Move, 7-2 Them Tones, 9-5 Up The Jtnakm, B-i Rent Pay. !D-i 
PrurtW Peggy. Brmnei* 


3.1 0 SEAN 8 DYSAU NOVICE HAMNCAP CHASE 2m ff flOpd* 2^148 


1 3FU2FP- MAOBLAN MY (195) MraJPnmm 7-11-11 . 

2 055F4Z- ROYAL SE00S(1S1) Mn P Dllfiekl 8-11-7 — 

S 4P6-F23 MILUES OWN (13) PHobfaa 8-11-8 

4 04M063- SPEARHEAD AQABI (1 51) SChrtttfan 6- 1 M 

8 P364-60 OXFORD anU.(11)R Cute 8-1D-I3 

8 4/53208- CAPTAIN «T (185) BDe Hun 8-10-S 

7 40P3O8- AMVARD (203) R Frael 6-10-7 

8 50012/3- GAVASKAR (397) G Bakhag 6-10-4 

9 F/FFD2-U WHYTOH (19)5 KlXflM 7-10-0 

10 DUPPP- THE HNSIR (337) RChanpam 8-10-0 __ 

11 4.TPP- TUDOR wnoan pis) raiwito-hm — . 


a m 



BtaftMgr 5-2 Gavaehir , 3-1 Royal Segoa. *-2 UnaUniBBy, 5-1 Uftes Owl 6-t Spearhead Again. 0-1 
Odorri QmlL Abawnl 10 


3.40 DEAN 8 DYRALLOOMNTIOIlALJOaREIfSSSIlNiaKAWHCAPHUnOinn 3721,777 

1 52300-P BOOOMBOFPEH (81) MP*e 6-12-0 ORHmws(8)W 

5/WMO POLK (32) M Pipe 6-1J-I0 lte»P) 


182143- MBMIBU HADAH (231) Mm L Uirpny 4-11-6 
1026-85 DMBMON TREASURE (28) (C) R Baker 10-11-8 
049436 POETIC FANCY (41) N Teettn-Cavtu 4-11-5 . 


9 4000-21 BtUaHTSAPPHHtE (104) FJontauB-l 1-4 T Bay 

7 //P0SB4- SSlOKEBRIDQBiniAl (183) W Turner B-l 1-2 l*CWMWt«(51 

B 15-SP34 SLI P P ER Y MAX (34) RJvthaa 11-11-1 OUnry* 

• 696406- LAVAUOHT (182) R HBdgts 8-W-10 TDaaaombe(3) 


10 90D2B3- I 


I SOPHIA (1 89) N fcUchat 6-10-7 


2400-34 BLBMCOS BOY (47) P Jonfl* 19-W-O 


.SMgbloam 


11 

BMHu: 3-1 BngHSap(«(re. 7-2 Wiwbi 8 Madam. S-1 Poetic Fenty. 11-2 Snuubrldga Om. B-1 Ufttraa 
Soptaa.7-1 Danwuos Treasure ti ran* 


4.1 0 WSLL1AN HILL ■OOU*M OUST STAKU 4YO 1m SI £1^23 


2122-3 CLffTDH BEAT (ll)PHOCdS 4-19-4 — 
382035- HY SMAN SOHO (172) J Smith 10-12-4 
VALIANT TOSKI M Ploo 4-0-4 


A PEW DOLLARS BORE H 06m 5-K-O . 
042255- roOLS 0RAND (198) G Balding 6- T2-D . 
RAINBOW RCAD M Pipe 4-0-0 
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Racing 

Lammtarra off 
to stud not 
Breeders’ Cup 


Ken Oliver 


L ammtarra, who com- 
pleted a big-race treble 
when winning the Forte 
Prix de l'Arc de Trtomphe at 
Longchamp. has been retired 
to stud and will toiss the 
Breeders' Cup in New York at 
the end of the month. 

The unbeaten son of Nijin- 
sky, trained for hJs one run as 
a two-year-old by the late 
Alex Scott before becoming 
the greatest tribute to Sheikh 
Mohammed's Godolphin 
team, will 9tand in 
Newmarket. 

Simon Crisford, Godol- 
phin’s racing manager, said: 
“Lammtarra has been retired 
to Dalham Hall Stud. He had a 
hard race in toe Arc and we 
think that toe Breeders' Cup 
will come too soon. 

“He really had no more to 
prove as he won toe three 
best races in the world and 
beat all the best horses 
around." 

Lammtarra won his first 
race for new trainer Saeed 
bin Suroor in toe Vodafone 
Darby, went on to gain his 
narrowest success when beat- 
ing Pentire by a neck in toe 
King George VI & Queen Eliz- 
abeth Diamond Stakes at As- 
cot and then rounded off with 
toe Arc. 

After completing a treble 
which had only been achieved 
previously by Mill Reef in 
1971, a tour-year-old career 
was ruled out. - 
Lammtarra raced only four 
times, but did enough to join 
racing’s BUI of Fame. A long 
list of Derby winners before 
him had tried — and failed — 
to emulate Mill Reef and fin- 
ish off toe season with victory 
In toe Arc. 

Be succeeded in Paris — 
where horses such as his sire, 
toe previously unbeaten Ni- 
jinsky, met their match — 
showing class and great cour- 
age to beat Freedom Cry. 

Lammtarra 's career, 
though brief, was certainly 
eventful. His first trainer was 
murdered and he almost died 


himself of a lung infection In 
March when wintering in 
Dubai. 

At Haydock this afternoon. 
Hear The Music, who will be 
going to toe Newmarket sales 
later this month, can boost 
her market value by winning 
toe Sycamore Nursery. 

Barry Hills's filly showed 
her liking to some cut in toe 
ground when winning over 
today's course and distance 
on the first day of this month, 
making all to beat Whittle 
Rock by seven lengths. 

Hills thinks a lot of Hear 
The Music 12.00), whose previ- 
ous two races were in Listed 
company, and she should 
prove too sharp for Chalice, 
who improved on her previ- 
ous two efforts when beaten 
two lengths by Repatriate at 
Haydock last month. 

The Tommy Wallis Handi- 
cap is toe most competitive 
race of toe day with 24 run- 
ners spread across toe course 
for the six-furlongs dash. 
High numbers are favoured 
and Little Ibnr must have a 
bright chance from stall 23. 

David Evans's four-year-old 
returned from a three-month 
break to nm a close fourth to 
Macfarlane at Chester last 
month and then followed up 
with a three lengths second to 
Charlie SQlett over today's 
course and distance 10 days 
ago. 

There's no denying Charlie 
Sillett won with authority 
that day, but he is poorly 
drawn in stall one and Little 
Ibnr (3.00) now has a 111b pull 
in the weights. 

Racing's new latex whip, 
designed to be harmless to 
horses, was almost certainly 
used tor toe last time after 
one broke in half and marked 
a horse at Chepstow 
yesterday. 

Graham Bradley, riding 
Great Hall in toe fiat v Jump 
Jockeys Challenge, said: “I 
hit toe horse four tones and it 
broke on lba third blow. I 
looked at Us quarters and 
there were two weal marks, 
more than you get from toe 
normal whip." 


Wetherby (N.H.) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 
E 
• 
7 
B 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


AUABNttMBMbyB-12 

4 80MMMSBY (39) MWEanerby 10-12 
DAWN MISS ION M H —CU| 10-12 - 
3 DONE WILL (11) P Momaltti W-12 — 

tUOHBAlK Mia H Rhqjlaf 18-12 

noH FLOWN Ronald Tfiompton HM2 
LANCSBJ Jotaon 10-12 


PERStSrar M H EaaHfby 10-12 

SABAKA NASA W CwningaBOi U-12 
SARAS M Cameehcno-TS 


CHANMCNE I DREAMS DNknoU »-7 

1(28) JW»rton 10-7 

IliH EOMMlqrlO-7 


ON A PEDESTAL lira J Ranodea 10-7 



P0- VNITAiGE RB) (330) N Twtoton-Davefl 5-tH) 


Baeteftt 5J Canon Bool. 7-2 Vtiiaftt Te*. Rilntow %»fl. 5-1 My Swan Song, Foote E/rand. w-i vtrtaga 
Rad. 50-1 A Few Mars Mora. 7 n«1— r« 


4.40 MAN 1DYR/UANCWWR CHASE MS7110|8BC4J>1S 

1 40011 MUM PRRX (13) GBakTog 7-T M2 

a 222312 BAfOrrOWI BOX (11) M Pipe 5-11-6 

3 S>22-3< CO.‘nCLAD®(10)(W) Uri J PUn«n7-1M . 

4 24P455- DEVKJSirT (148) N AyWla 8-11-0 

I HAXWfLL LJU) R A tear 6-11-0 

f Di'46442- MARBHH DALE (159) N MltiHfl 7-11-4 

7 P TOMMY-DUN (1B)R RcOT B-1W 

5 (MSSfiF TRUST DIED P) 5 Knign 7-11-0 

0 50WJ GHEY SMOKE (11) MhH K nqM 5-W-12 


JLPKoCoy 



..ouptKi* 

^jp mn 


BMttagi g-4 PaUflo Pr da. 1 M BenmoMi BilL 4-t Hannlt lat, 5-1 GttUe UM. 7-1 Manmu Bea. 9-1 
OraySmoke Bi—— 


5.10 DEAD ADTIAlXHAiniCAP HURDLE 2M 171 10yd. C2^98 
1 12311F SLAB CASTLZ (13) (CD) GBfiUng 4-12-0 




3'26^J- THEBLACXNONX(15B)(CD)UPfl»7-1V-11 

P4B3-3U KIRI KE COMB (9) R Smog* 5-1 W) — 

1P32fa- THE WNODtCI 59) mGBJWWS (W 1-0 D8 »Nm(S> 

7PKD- MUSS DANCE (131) N IfitcZeO 5-10-13 


• J82Z25- IBS! POR A FUITTBR (214) CJoibbi 6-10-13 . — 

T F3MPH/- DUB HM E i TON(aMHDMBo»i»9-3Hl 


m 


Brtttev H (Tw Btteb 3-1 BHur Casda. 4-1 Dress Dane*. 8-2 Here Ha Coras, 6-1 TJw ****ll^2 

Tin For A FUdV. 50-1 OomngKfi. 7 


Brifiwi-I On A ItadMai, 9-4 Ijjwr, 5-1 Hlgtaak. 6-1 Dona IWL B-1 CAannsni N Draom. 18-1 
Itaratart. Sarah. Mww 


2. 50 BOBBY RENTON NOVICE HANDICAP CHABB tall Oyd. 0^48 


1 2BS3/U-I VAYASNU11) Uaa L RuaiaB 8-11-10 

2 55IM3PSCAHP (21) JOTWN 7-W-10 

3 3413F3 PYRBV1AN BALE (7) Ml* S Sn4lb 6-10-6 _ 

4 SOBB-f ASK FOR BARNIY(11)B RoAneO 6-10-0 

fi OWM KUSHDALAY (IB) C Rtakar 6-10-0 


-NDayar* 


-R8a 


BMtefi 8-4 Vara*. 8-1 Eeort. 4-1 Aak Fm Barney. 5-1 Pwuwa. (teh, «-l Ktdhttiay. 


3.20 YOnKSHHr-TyNE TEES TELEVHIOM HANDICAP MBBLI (CLASS C)4YD1 
1 3QCF0- BMP SABLE (178) (CP) F Baray 5-TT-10 BSton 


1/32638- DAHCNN1 IBVBB (219) (CD) N ChUlSlsrlakl B-1VB . 
112-22 HEW BIN (11)09 5 DoSaut 4-1 M 


-Jl A 


111148- STAY AWAJKI (250) (CD) lira N FtataUflyB-U-2 
WMB- THOMITON OAT2 (1B1) (CO)U H EONtay 6-1V8 

437123- M0U10MAN (301) (D) H MIUIQB 6-TW) 

0/10315- ABS— OtHB (308) MraB Broad 6-10-4 

34422P- TnODDn (1»«) (D M W EaNertiy 18-10-1 


■aNtep lW Nm Ins. W SUy Atada, 7-2 Ttandna Goto, B-1 IntfaUnlBn. B-i Band Sibto. 12-1 Dindi« 
Rh»r. 18-1 Aida Uerartra. Bnaan 


3.50 QORPOII POSTER HABNCAP CHASE 2a 471 IQpdi C 4J21 
1 ■*WWBtU)(M» K Batey 9-11-10 

3 


pkvip- mm MAsraNtni) com a Harm 11-n-a 

HB45- SEAUCADEAU (1B4) (CD) II Buna B-W-8 


133U22- TDODOOD TO BN 1BDB (*07) U H EaMOdy T- tt-8 
211-328 DC JONDAAN (B) (C) (BP) W Qnttngtani l-KM _ 


-A Da 


4-20 HALLMU Nona MHIUtell IlOyda HLOBO 
1 534211- DOBIMTH lmX(137)(p) JJutaonS-U-12 - 

E 6-34341 OBDNON AMTOin (44) K Morgan 5-1 1-8 

> Off- CATAHL (884) bin & SmUb B-10-12 

4 2/05- COULDI LOCH (178) l| tfimiiean 6-10-12 

8 Bfl DOHT TILL TOD (IS) J Ufa* 5-1 W2 
• KFCCU- RBSAIJST (S8Q J Ha teaa B-10-T2 

7 24/6600- UTILE TW CnJDB (ITT) tel T Mdnna. SHnOflf 5-10-12 

B 665J SPORTB IBlPHgr SSI GKaOr 5-10-12 

8 08UR-2 DBSBRTFIDHT1R(1i)(Bn lira II Rawtor 4-2^11 

10 23- SBNN.YDAMMM (ISt) MHEaMariiy 4-10-11 

11 (Utf-fl OUB BLOSSOM (13) F Oteabony 7-10-7 

It 200S/DB- STMHmm (315) Iba A Nanipiton 8-W-7 


-NA 


Jill 


JNrKMMn(S) 


. V-4 Down TEa Fan 3-1 Dam Rater. 7-2 Gaorga AaMuiil. B-1 SUpiy DtfMng. 10-1 CauOii Lafc. 

16-1 CmkB, Staggering. it«m 


4.50 AMHAMI IBCHARD HDHICa HANDICAP HURDLE 3n 17 Ojm 

1 g224-4SOUTH WE8TSHJf(iie)lfciMRavBtay7-1V-1D 


21 CWBY POKEY (19) M WBOS 8-11-5 . 
PSP64-0 CBU HCN TBBi dqg Bnad 6-10-4 _ 
0DP0- WBlOTOn (17B) I MfeMU 6-10-4 
0225P-4 A1BTAN (33) T Can 8-W-1 _____ 


-Oh|ta(l) 


-DStoray 


«-H Sou* WMwtr. 4-1 Cherry Potay, M Cnmcn Tima, 6-1 Artnun, 14-1 TWartonS r 


Results 


CHEPSTOW 

2.1 e (1m *rr s, JADBT Iftei, j Rad 
(n-3k a, Ornhp NON 114-11. 3. C i r MB X 
(►l): 4, Steam Dora ,■»■»). M ten Gter* 
tana. 18 ran. 1 15 [VI Mitel Tote tTJft 
COO. £ 3 30. El JO. CtJSO. Dual F; C79M. 
CSF E79.78. Trlcast CE49SS- Trio. E3SGSC 
3L4S dm 2i> % tnumn, j 
(10-11 (a»A t,Cri|aM v ,7-l).3,Bhi 
HamnahiHi (9-2). 4 ran B « ;RM«rtnaa; 

TOM-n TO Dual F'tl .80 CSF (2 74 

Lll (71)1 1. O WBiiNiM , Daeun twr 
13-1 Hurl. X. O — M n A y ilA-li 3,9tep- 
Irani UmNMjlO-1) 12 ran X TV-SLa-d' 


Tew 23.2K C1S0 Q40. £2-1 a Dual F: 
EEL 30 CSF: E41.42. T/kost £34962. Trier. 
C104B0 

145(1ai)i 1, KUNA *XPMM,R Coeh- 
rwil4-11 2,Dcra«taW(11-2KS,OwfcHI 
Ryda,33-11 19 ran 3.3X(UBrUlam)T0M: 
E21JEOE920 EIJO.CSSIODF'CSlBaCSF'. 
E88.44.Tne- £225 « NFt Nooproh. 
4.iB(«X1,SUKnD10,Knjrteyt6-4t«v), 

a, M* M a a to y NM (9-21: 3. Conte, te 
Cnaan p-«). 8 ran. Zt Z3L (M State) To« 
CZ5S E1.13. Cl. 30. Cl. BO. OF: £5^). CSF: 
091. 

awaam I.CMALAMONT, J Rmd (10-11 
!afcLN.Tte6te— -ImlytO-gLN.WO*— 
flteK (W-iJ- 7 no. t X. (P cnappte- 
-MMHPI Tote- C19Q n.TO C2JD Dual I s . 
arc CSF £535 


0.1N (SO 1, TINKER OSSIASTOM, J F 
Egon (12-1); *, Te Tim Rood OB-U: a, 
DomMcohy (7-1); 4, Ltegh CreTtar ®-1). 
5-2F*v smg Wim TUB Band. 19 rani. IX (M 
Saiinden) Tom- £13.70; £2.70. £3 60. £250. 
□50. Dual F' Ena 00 CSF:E1S338.Tr1cssC 
ti J4B (a NR- Miltasine. 

OUADPOT^ £44.20. PLAMPeTSISatlO 


LEICESTER 

140 (T7> 1, PON AUCM P.P TTO, M HjBb 
( 7-2* Z, Whiter RomteNM (9-2): 3, BaBta- 
dv (7-4 lavi. 14 ran. I*. 4, IS Wragftl TOW 
£750: C1.». Cl 50. Cl 50 Dual F- £20.30. 
Cff ; £20.13, Tw: C3SD0 
NJWf7f> 1, MASHMAABL W Canon (2-15 
Htv). S, Magic DO* (12-11. 3, BUratef 
(10-1) 4 ran. I*. 9 (J Dwilopl To». Cl. ID. 


Dual F: £1 40. CSF: £251. 

UO (71): i , NASHAAT, J Back (20-1 ): a, 
BtaoV«C^t7-1),a.Paim br V»teP^-l); 
4. BtesUng Cnnvhr (B-1)- 20 ran. X 2. 
(N Walker) T: E4150: Cl 1.7ft W-fift C*6ft 
dlft DF £22650. CSF- £166.69. 

MO (1m 1 f 21Sydo)r 1, JtUAWAB. G 

Carter ( 10 - 1 ); a, CnHtara (ll-« 1w). a« 

Lady WtfMMd [19-1 r 4, Hhml Bid £-«■ 
T9 ran HAnta Di2rtfc*i)Ttt(r£10»M-00. 
Cl 50. CS-50. cam. Dual F; CP.Dft CSF- 
£B7 .4i Trfcast £84456. Trio: CS«.ao 
(ThomoB Side, who linltlMd 2«L was 0»- 
awdtfied and pteeed loai). 

610 {1m S7 IBDydo^ 1, WW iP LNV 
boumdnr. Pal Eddery (H-eiw): XHr 
uiamray 13-1). 3. tern Wtemr (7-1). Drw 
at X, (M Pipe) foM: £2.7* £710. C» SO. 


• Norman Williamson was described as “comfortable" by a 
spokeswoman tor North Tees General Hospital, where he 
underwent surgery on toe leg he broke in a fell at Sedgefield 
on Monday which could put him out of action for six months. 
His injury means that the rides on Cheltenham Gold Cup 
winner Master Oats and Champion Hurdler Alder brook — 
both ridden to victory at toe Festival by Williamson — are 
going spare. A decision as to who will partner the pair has yet 
to be made. Hill’s latest betting on the 1995-96 National Hunt 
Jockeys' Championship, for which Williamson was 7-1, reads: 
8-18 David Bridgwater, 15-8 Adrian Maguire, 9*2 Tony McCoy, 
14-1 Richard Donwoody, 33*1 bar. 

• Blinkered today for the first time: EXETER: 3.40 Slippery 
Max, Dominion Treasure; 4.10 Valiant ToskL HAYDOCK: 2.00 
Fimsterre; 330Heathyards Rock; 5.00 Fragarla. 


cs.ea Dual P: czea CSF: £71». Trio: CTJB. 
4LOO (lm)i 1, PONBST BUCK. Pal Edaary 
(4-1 lav); 2 . JhnaoTi (B-1). 3. LtemHna 
Ligand (5-1). 17 ran. W. 3. (H Cecfll TotK 
C440, £2.70. £3.70. t&M. Dial F: fU.lft 
CSF: E3a.ia. Trio: £8660. 

4j3O(70i 1.0010 DOC, Pit Eddtey (18-8 
lav): 2, Ataafira (10-lfc », Brauk 
Aiiraii (9—4). 12 ran. 2X. X. (B Hills) T: 
030; -n .20. £3 JO. Cl JO. DF: £3340. CSF: 
E26R5. Trio- £12.00. NR; Young Mazaad. 
MODmH i.NHNteA*^ ft HUb (11-1 lav); 
X, Karayfi (S-1); 8, iw« t asra l (B-2). fl 
ran. X X. (HThoreoofi Jonas) T) E3.10; E2D0. 
£3t2ft C1JJJ. PF: £30.60. CSF: C15JA1 
dACKPOn Nai wor; £3l,l4ft25carrlM feau 
ward BHaydgch Malay. 

4WADPOK £19.10. eaPUKaEP0R£2&SD 
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Soccer 

International: Norway v England 

England out 
to erase 
the doubts 



Leading from the front ... Bryan Robson (second from left) sets the pace for the England sqnad daring training yesterday photograph: laurence gwh=tths 


David Lacey In Oslo 


T HE one thing England 
will not be involved 
In when they play 
Norway here tonight 
is a game of consequences. 
For whatever happens in the 
Ullevaal Stadium, Terry Ven- 
ables’ a team will still line up 
at Wembley on June 8 to play 
the hosts' part in opening the 
European Championship. 

It is important to remember 
this when comparing Ven 
ables's situation now with the 
position that Graham Taylor 
faced two years ago, when his 
ill-chosen England side lost 
2-0 to the Norwegians in a 
World Cup qualifier. Taylor 
never recovered from that de- 
feat but should England lose 
tonight it will hardly deal a 
mortal blow to Venables’s im- 
mediate fixture as coach. 

He Is, nevertheless, in ur- 
gent need of a good perfor- 
mance and. ideally, a victory 
to go with it. Last month’s 
goalless draw with Colombia, 
encouraging though some as- 
pects were, did not entirely 
eradicate doubts that had 
arisen from England’s poor 
showing in the TJmbro Cup. 
Yet the contrast in the Oslo 


Teams 


NORWAY: ThtrtlnA (Tottenham): 
LokM (Rovenborg). R Johneea 
(Bes&taa). Barg (BlncMxim). Blornafcya 
{Liverpool). Boblaen (Blackburn). 
Leonhardirn iWimblBdon). Rated*) 
(Llersel. T A Flo (Tromsoi. Fjortott 
iMtddtesbioiioM. Jakobean (Rosenborg). 

■NOLAND: hw (Arsenal); O NcvSa 
(Manchester United). Adams l Arsenal). 
PaUIctsr (Manchester United). P a a rc* 
(Nottingham Forest). Laa {Newcastle). 
Redkn a pp (Liverpool j. Wiee (Chelsea), 
lie Man a mm (Liverpool). Shearer 
(Blackburn). Barmbjr (Middlesbrough). 


camps of Venables and Taylor 
could hardly be greater. 
Whereas in 1993 the team 
selection was revealed to the 
media, in hushed tones, by 
Taylor's PR man less than 
two hours before the kick-off, 
yesterday the names were 
pinned up in the foyer of 
Oslo's largest hotel for all the 
world to see. 

The team is as expected, 
with Pallister, Pearce and Lee 
coming in for Howey, Le Saux 
and Gascoigne. Venables 
wants to see If fize brighter 
parts of the performance 
against Colombia can be 
reproduced in a more hostile 
atmosphere. 

He has lost Gascoigne to a 
thigh strain but Barmby is 
still there to complement 
Shearer, who can put a halt to 
mounting speculation about 
his lfri gfand future by ending 
bis 13-month international 
goal famine. Ferdinand may 
still get on as a substitute. 

McManaman will again 
start on the left wing but has 
been given the freedom to 
roam. “I expect Steve to give 
us the width when he can,” 
Venables explained yester- 
day, “but he also has the 
licence to go and find the ball 
and thiv may take btm into 
the middle or on to the other 
side of the field.” 

Another solid performance 
from Redknapp tonight, espe- 
cially in the face of Norway’s 
penchant for the quick 
counter-attack, will Anther 
convince Venables that he 
can go into Euro '98 without a 
midfield destroyer like Batty 
or even the driving force of 
Ince. But so much is going to 
depend on what happens 
when England’s attacks break 
down. 

As Egil Olsen, the Norway 


coach, pointed out yesterday: 
“We don’t only play a long- 
ball game. But we do try to 
counter-attack as quickly as 
possible when an opposition 
move breaks down. Rosen- 
borg did this when they beat 
Blackburn recently, and I 
share their philosophy.” 
Olsen acknowledges that 
there is more than one way to 
skin a footballing cat “Under 
Terry Venables England are 
playing a more possessive 
game. They build up from the 
back more than we do. I don’t 
believe in this way of playing. 


England may be doing It quite 
well but I think they have 
some way to go until they 
reach the same level as, for 
example, the Brazilians.” 

For tonight Olsen has 
recalled BJomebye and Rek- 
dal, whose long shot gave 
Norway their 1-1 draw 
against En gland in a World 
Cup qualifier at Wembley 
three years ago. He needs to 
see If they are ready to come 
into the side for next month’s 
match in the Netherlands, a 
game that will almost cer- 
tainly decide whether there 


will be a Norwegian presence 
in England next summer. 

Tore Andre Flo — younger 
brother of Jostein, whose 
height on the right became an 
obsession with Taylor in 1993 
and persuaded him to play 
Pallister at left-back — earns 
his first frill cap. The princi- 
pal strength of this Flo lias on 
the ground and he will pair 
up with Fjortaft through the 
middle, while Jakobsen's 
pace on the left could pose 
as big a threat to England as 
it did to Blackburn in 
Trondheim. 


Venables wants to combine 
the natural satisfaction of 
winning in Oslo, where Eng- 
land have lost on their two 
visits, with the need to give 
his side — lacking as It does 
Gascoigne, Platt Beardsley 
and Anderton — greater con- 
fidence and stability for next 
summer. "I would love to get 
a good result," he said, “but 
our progress in getting our- 
selves right for the European 
Championship is much more 
Imp ortant It’s no good trying 
to win this gamp and th« next 
if we’re no Anther ahead.” 


Yesterday’s press confer- 
ence was held next door to 
Soma Henie’s Ballroom. Like 
the good thin-ice champion he 
is. Venables skated around 
questions about Internazion- 
ale, Kevin Keegan’s reported 
criticism of his tactics, and 
the me rits of Ferdinand com- 
pared to Shearer with Henie’s 
expertise. 

A display of similar dexter- 
ity from England tonight 
would do neither coach nor 
his twam any harm. And a 
win would do both a lot of 
good. 


Inter 
to land 
English 
coach 

Russell Thomas 


R OY HODGSON, the 
sought-after English ex- 
ile, is poised to become 
Intemazi on ale's coach once 
his European Championship 
business is concluded tonight. 

Hodgson’s Switzerland 
should confirm their qualifi- 
cation against Hungary in 
Zurich, after which the 48- 
year-old south Londoner is 
set to thrash out a deal that 
will take him to San Siro. 

The Swiss federation is be- 
lieved to have given Hodgson 
permission to talk to the Ital- 
ians, even though his con- 
tract runs to the end of the 
next June. 

According to some Swiss 
and Italian reports yesterday, 
pivtg«rin could be in charge at 
Inter and another English ex- 
ile. Paul Ince, as early as 
Monday on a contract worth 
at least £500,000 a year. 

Nicky Forster, Brentford’s 
England Under -21 striker, 
could have lost the chance of 
moving up a division because 
of his demands over a pro- 
posed loan deaL 
Crystal Palace, having seen 
a £1 million move for Forster 
break down earlier this sea- 
son, tried to take him on a 
month's loan with a view to a 
permanent transfer. 

But Forster is believed to 
have sought an assurance 
that he would start every Pal- 
ace senior game over the 
month. Palace could not give 
such a guarantee. 

Kevin Keegan needs to in- 
tensify his search for another 
forward after losing Paul Kit- 
son for six weeks following a 
hernia operation. 

Keegan is still interested in 
Swe den's Jesper Blomqvist of 
IFK Gothenburg, though he 
turned up to watch the game 
between the Sweden and Scot- 
land B tewwiB in Stockholm 
last night 


European Championship Group Six: Republic of Ireland v Latvia 

Charlton reverts to type 


Quinn looking 
for lucky 13th 


Group Seven: Wales v Germany 

Gould’s German test 


Cynthia Bateman to Dublin 


J ACK CHARLTON has no 
formal contract for his 
job as the manager of the 
Republic of Ireland. The FAI 
tried to give him one once but 
he left it propped up on the 
mantlepiece. unsigned. 

Charlton has always said 
the time to go would be when 
he was given the first indica- 
tion from the Irish people that 
they no longer want him. De- 
spite grumbles at the team's 
predicament, that time has 
not yet come, nor is it close. 

“I have always been a dicta- 
tor as a manager,” he said. 
“But I admit that I have 
relaxed over the last 18 
months. We have made mis- 
takes in recent games and I 
have to accept that some were 
mine. We let our discipline 
slip and now. instead of ask- 
ing, fm demanding." 

Speculation that he would 
resign after the last World 
Cup proved unfounded. The 
prospect of leading out the 
Ireland side on his home soil 
of England at next summer’s 


European Championship 
proved too alluring. 

In June, with Ireland un- 
beaten in the first five of their 
10 qualifying games, it ap- 
peared an easily attainable 
ambition. Three games down 
the road, the Republic are in 
desperate straits. 

He could, he said, accept 
the* consecutive defeats by 
Austria, who are second to 
the group leaders Portugal 
But the scoreless draw 
against Liechtenstein, who 
have not won a game and 
scored only one goal in their 
nine matches, was “a 
disaster”. 

“There was a time when 
players knew their jobs and 
did them automatically. Now 
they need to be told, and 1 
haven't minced words in tell- 
ing them these last few days." 
said Charlton. 

He has made no secret of 
his displeasure with Jason 
McAteer, whose contract ne- 
gotiations with Liverpool 
took precedence over interna- 
tional duty when Ireland 
were defeated in Vienna last 
month. And on Irish televi- 


sion he let it be known that he 
believed other players had 
been economical with the 
truth concerning Injuries. 

The iron fist is back with- 
out the velvet glove. Any 
extra motivation he can pro- 
duce will be needed to com- 
pensate for the absence of Roy 
Keane, Denis Irwin and John 
Sheridan, all injured. 

Chariton names his team 
later today, but the side’s no- 
torious failure to score will 
see a recall for John Aldridge, 
who has netted six of their 
nine goals against Latvia in 
the three previous meetings. 
Paul McGrath will win his 
78th cap, equalling record 
held by Pat Bonner. 

Latvia cannot qualify, even 
if they win. But Charlton's 
prediction of two years ago, 
that they were an emerging 
force, has been proven with 
wins over Liechtenstein, Nor- 
thern Ireland and Austria in 
their last three matches. “I 
have been saying for some 
time how dangerous they are. 
particularly on the break.” he 
said. "We can get into trouble 
if we don’t watch our basics.” 


/ F JIMMY QUINN is to 
break Northern Ireland’s 
scoring record, tonight's 
European Championship 
Group Six match against 
Liechtenstein in Eschen is 
his ideal opportunity. 

With Iain Dowie and 
Keith Gillespie suspended, 
Quinn, who will celebrate 
his 36th birthday next 
month, is expected to win 
ills 43th cap, giving him the 
chance to strike the two 
goals he needs to equal 
Colin Clarke’s record of 13. 

Against a team of part- 
timers that has conceded 36 
goals in their nine qualify- 
ing matches, Quinn may 
never have a better chance 
of catching Clarice. 

Quinn’s other ambition, 
of ending bis career at next 
summer’s European Cham- 
pionship finals in England, 
will prove almost impossi- 
ble to achieve, tbongb. 
With only 11 points. North- 
ern Ireland are fifth of six 
in a group led by Portugal. 

When Scotland meet 
Sweden in a friendly in 


Stockholm tonight, Bol- 
ton’s John McGinlay will 
hope to stake his claim to 
be in Craig Brown’s squad 
for next summer's Euro- 
pean Championship finals. 

McGinlay and the 
recalled John Robertson 
will feel that they have to 
impress in the absence of 
the injured Ally McCoist, 
Duncan Ferguson, John 
Spencer and Scott Booth. 

The Swedes, who have 
failed to qualify for Eng- 
land next summer, are 
without Jonas Them, Mar- 
tin Dahlin and Anders 
Limpar. 

NORTHERN IRELAND (V Liechtenstein. 
Eetfien. probable): P e lW* (Hull); W uu aw 
(Arsenal). Heater (Wrexham). Hill 
(Leicester). Werthlogloe (Leeds). 
McMahon (Toiienham). Lomas 
(Manchester Clly). Lemtoa (Crewe). 
Hughes (West Haml. Orion l Reading), 
fray (Sunderland). 

SCOTLAND (v Sweden. Stockholm); 
Leighton (Hibernian). Boyd (Celtic). 
McJdmmie (Aberdeen), CaMerwood 
(Tottenham). Hwifcy (Blackburn). B art aj 
IChaliaa), McLaren (Rangers), 
McAllister (Leads), cotfio* (Celtic). 
Rob ert a o n (Hearts). MoOMay (Bolton). 
Sabstllwtaai Qoraaa (Rangers). 
MoK Inlay (Dundee United I. Nevin 
(Tranmere). » teaa (Aberdeen), Je eh a on 
(Hibernian). 


Martin Thorpe In Cardiff 


H AVING beaten France 
here on Monday. Wales 
take on the might of 
Germany at the National Sta- 
dium tonight. It will, of 
course, be a totally different 
ball game. 

And not just because of the 
difference in the rules. If 
there is one thing Bobby 
Gould would like to inherit 
from the Principality’s rugby 
league side it is their standing 
as a major international 
force. That, and perhaps the 
six-tackle rule ready for the 
recall of the injured Vinny 
Jones. 

But Gould’s team are com- 
ing to the end. of one of their 
worst qualifying series In a 
major tournament. Second 
from bottom of their group, 
they go into this game with 
only experience to gain and 
honour to satisfy, while vic- 
tory for the Germans will all 
but seal their Euro '96 place. 

Gould could not have inher- 
ited a harder game for his 
second in charge of Wales, es- 


pecially as his first saw the 
team struggle to a 1-0 win 
over Moldova, who the Ger- 
mans walloped 6-1 on Sunday 
with the side they are ex- 
pected to field tonight 

Gould will also be missing 
five of his original team: 
Hughes. Rush and Phillips 
are injured, Coleman is sus- 
pended and Williams has flu. 
This means an unusual strik- 
ing partnership tonight of 
Dean Saunders and the in- 
jury-plagued Ryan Giggs, 
playing his first international 
since March. 

It also means a first cap for 
the 23-year-old Swansea right- 
back Stephen Jenkins, who 
was lacing Bradford City on 
Saturday. Asked what be saw 
in the player, Gould replied: 
“His expense sheet was very 
honest” 

Needless to say the Ger- 
mans will be looking to cash 
in on this inexperience, with 
the strikers Klinsmann and 
Herrlich, not to mention the 
midfielders Mailer and Sum- 
mer, who each scored twice 
against Moldova, also licking 
their Ups at the upheaval that 


sees . Andy Melville, Mark 
Bowen and Kit Symons com- 
ing together as a back three. 

Another possible weak link 
Is Nathan Blake, normally a 
striker but shifted to central 
midfield. Gould saw Blake in 
that role for Cardiff City and 
nearly bought him. “When I 
was at Coventry I was told to 
sell Ndlovu," said Gould. "He 
was going to Blackburn for £3 
million and Nathan was going 
to be his replacement” 

If Wales need some good 
news for tonight it is that 
they have never lost to Ger- 
many in thw National Sta- 
dium, drawing 0-0 in 1989 and 
winning 1-0 in 1991. They also 
pulled off a creditable 1-1 
draw in Dusseldorf In April. 
A crowd approaching 30,000 
will be hoping this means a 
rugby league score can be 
avoided. 

WALLS: Sm ift ia l l (Everton). Jeokfcts 
(Swansea). MeMB* (Sunderland). — ra w 
(Norwtcfc). S y moari* (Manchester City). 
S peed (Leads). Mata (ShrifMd utd). 
Pembrldga (Sheffield Wednesday). 
Herne (Evert on). Stan da rd (Gaiate- 
aaray). Ol gge (Manchester United). • 
OKRMANY (possible)'. KSptai S t . 
Hebner, Ba fatal, HKa, Wast e r . P r — d. 
■W ar, Ti e—, mn eii i rai n . HawBch. 


Coca-Cola ready to end 
their domestic cup ties 


Patrick Glenn 


C OCA-COLA is unlikely to 
renew its sponsorship of 
the League Cups in England 
and Scotland, which it has 
backed to the tune of £6.1 mil- 
lion and £3 million respec- 
tively. when the current five- 
year agreements end in 1997. 

There was an official denial 
of the probable withdrawal 
from the company’s London 
headquarters yesterday. Ian 
Muir, a spokesman for Coca- 
Cola, said that rumours of the 
sponsorship's termination 
were "totally untrue". 


However. Informed sources 
insisted that if it were poss- 
ible Coca-Cola would termi- 
nate the deal now. The com- 
pany handling PR for the 
Coca-Cola Cup has been told 
already that its services will 
not be required after this 
season. 

• Barry Lavety. St Mirren's 
Scotland Under-21 striker, 
has foiled a random drugs 
test. It revealed a non-perfor- 
man re-enhancing substance. 
He is the second British 
sportsman, this week shown 
to have failed a drugs test 
following the jockey Sean 
McCarthy. 
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Results 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN U-21 

CHAMPIONSHIP 

Qualifying Group Six 

Rap of he 111 1 Latvia (0) O 

Moore I 6.000 


Group Swan 

Watee 10) 1 n a rm any C) 5 

HartBOn 48 Jomlea 37 

2.000 Rtcfcen 40 S2 

ZJdtfer 56 
RytHowiS SB 

Bulgaria 2. Georgia 1 
aftOUM OMb Romania a France (7 Israel 
4, Azerbaijan a Slovakia 3. Poland r. 
'GROUP 1HMB Iceland 2. Turney 3. 
GROUP FOUR> Lithuania 3 Estonia a 
GROUP BOKft Russia 0. Greece 1. 

B INTERNATIONAL 
Sweden (0| 1 ffr o ttonrf (1) s 

Andreas Andersson 77 Shearer 36 

Brown S5 


U-21 FRIENDLY 

N o rw ay (1) Z Bya i d (0) 3 

SataAJaor 41 Campbell 52 

Lund 87 Booth 77 

2.640 

PONTMS LEAGUE: Ptrwt BMrfas Evar- 
ton2. Blackburn 2. SecawG DtvMaoa Cov- 
entry 7. Mansfield l Man City 2. Leicester 
1; Rotherham 2. Grimsby 4. Third Dtw 
Mm Chesterfield 1. Scarborough 1. 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Ft m Ptrietenr Portsmouth O. Chelsea * 
Q PR 2. Bristol flvrs 1. Watford 3. Arsenal 
4; West Ham 3. Orioni Utd 2. lease# Cor: 
Torquay 2. Bath 1. 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCHES: Cross Keys 14. Cruto- 
Bn 29: Orion Urrtv 41. Bedford 27: Ponty- 
pridd 17. Pontypoot 20: Cambridge Uni* 
54. Roaslyn PL 1 Uanharon 17. Llantrlsaul 
0: Uaoaeg 69. T attach 19. 

Rugby League 

HALIFAX CENTENARY WORLD CUP 
Cro u p TWO 

Papua New Quines (0) 28, Tonga (20) 
28 . Pape* Naur fUibitim Trias: Buko. 
Gene. L*m. Pflrya SoQnt- Bulri Paiyo 4. 
Tongas Tries: Guttenbell 2. Howled, Lftu 
TaUta. Woltgramm Goals: Amone 2 
(5.121) 

Tennis 

ATP CZECH INDOOR TOUTDUUKJrT 
(Oshava)’ Hrs* round: B mihracR <Cz) a 
Y Kafetmkov (Rusj 0-2. 6-1. 

SEIKO SUPER TEN IBS CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Tokyoi: Second reonfa C Carattl 
lit) MS Draper (Audi 6-3. 7- 6; K Cvteen 
(De«) trt A KrKkstem (US) 8-4. 84. R ta 
Ian (It) a s Suite iAiki 8-2. a-a. 8-1. m 
W iHimnnanli I Ain) be A Mronz (Ger) 6-3. 
0-3, H UrssIrniMi (Ger) bt 5 Matsuoka 
(Japan} 6-7. T-rj 7-a a IV Mm b I Cro- 


atia) tit L Gloria (US) 6-7. 6-4. 7-6; J H- 
dhtgfa (Noth) bt T Ho (US) 4-6. 6-3. 6-2; J 
stark (US) M L Reltmaist (Get) 6-2. 6-i J 
Masok (Swrtzl bt P McEnroe (US) 7-6. 
3-6. 7-6: R Kn*cek (Noth) M A O'Brien 
(US) 7-5, 7-6. 

LTA AUTUMN SATELLITE (Btanlng- 
hami. Mao: Second ia«fe Q Hand! 

(Aut) bt E Keussner (Fr) 6-4. 6-4; P Kuhn 
ISA) bt J Fox (GBt 6-4. 7-6; R Ko e n ig (SAt 
bl T Hand (GBI 6-2. 6-2: ■ Cowan (OB) M 
P Hand (GBt 6-J. 7-8; I Hum erg or tSwltt) 
M N Waal (GB) 6-3. 7-6; S Mans! (Svntz) 
bt S Hummel iNetttl 4-8. 7-6. 6-1; C Bee- 
otar (GB) bt N Gould (GB) 7-6. 4-6. 8-4; S 
Hardoha I US) bt S Bandermnnn (Ger) 

6- 4. 6-4. 

KILDSRSTADT WOMEN'S TOURNA- 
MENT* Mrs* rounrir P Begerow (Ger) M 
M Koch la (Ger i 8-1. 7-6. C Robin (US) bl J 
KandaiT (Gerl 6-1. 6-1: M Omani 
(Noth) bt A Coetzer (SA) 1-6, 6-4, 8-2: E 
I Istmuloaia (Rost bl L Holland (LAI) 3-6. 

7- 5. 6-4 

American Football 

WU Kansas City 29. San Diego 23 (oQ. 

Chess 

M O N ARCH ASSURANCE OLE OP MAM 
INTERNATWNALz Fourth round tad- 

taps: B Lfljk (Cro) 3* t Stohl (Slo). A 
Baburin, M Sher (Pus). V Milov. I KhenMn 
(brl. B Kristensen (Den). A Miles, U 
Sadler. J Hodgson J Howell. K Aricell 
(Engl all a 

Gymnastics 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Sabaa. 
Japan | ■ npp w ati w Snata Mem Vaute 

1=. G Mrsudn (Uhr). A Nemov (Rue) 
kTWpts; 3. V Scherbo (Belarus) 9.682. 
Pareflel bars: L V Scherbo (Belarus) 
9.B12: 2. H Liphig (China) 0.756, 3. H 
Tanaka (Japan) 8726 Horimtal bwi 1. 
A Wocfcer (Gar) 9 612; 2. V Hatakeda 
(Japan) 9.775. 3=. K Dounev (Bui), Zhang 
Jerjlng (China) 9.790. 

Woman: Beam 1. M tftillan (China) 9J00; 
Z*. L Padhopayeva (Ukr). D Moceanu (US) 
8.637. nuor rwrelam 1, G Gogs an 
(Rom) 9628; 2, Jl Liya (China) 9679: 3. L 
Fvmon (Fr) 9.82S 

Hockey 

WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL (Balll- 
moroj- US 1. Ireland 0 (US laud series 
3-0). 

Ice Hockey 

mo* Boston 5. Bunak? 3; Winnipeg 4. Ane- 
nelm 1 Colorado fl. PUtaburgh 8 (oh; De- 
troll 5, Vancouver 3. 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unless staled) 

Soccer 

EUROPEAN CHAMPION SH8> QUALK 
rywa C ro up Bn Ueem w a i rein » Nqrth- 
um Ireland (3.01: Rep at Ireland v Latvia, 
(tap S e v e rn Wales v Germany. 

INTER HA1TO HALSi Homy v England 
(£.15): Sweden v Scotland (7.0). 


ANGLO-TTASJAN CUP: In tamUtaa l 

91* pe r amp A: Genoa v Luton (860): 
Oldham v Cessna (7.45); Perugia v Blr- 
frtnsfiam (830); Port Vale v Ancona (7.45). 
tap Bi Brescia V Ipswich (860): Reg- 
gtana v Southend (3JH; Stoha » SaJarru- 
tana (745); West Brom t Foggla (746) 

PA CUP: Third Gaallfylup round 
replays: Durham C v Barrow; StttMg- 
boume v Bromley, Solihull v Hednestord 
(745). 

UNtBOND LEAGUE: PnmrieT DMalm 
Boson Utd v Efldey. nraa Dfrialen: Brad- 
lord Pk Ave v A Bra ton Tn; Curjan Ashton v 
Warrington Tn; Leigh v Woridngton. 

N4ff COUNTIES LEAOUC) AM Dtv- 
Uc$k RoMendaJe UkJ v Eastwood Hanley. 
ORBAT **** • ■ LSJUUIh prouder Dtv 
lafoni Barnstaple Tn » BaricweJI Lhd; Blde- 
tord Tn v Cr edition Ukfc Br Islington v 
Frame Tn; Briaport v Elmore. 

PONTINE LEAGUE: First Dlvlsloai 
N o tan Fores! v Liverpool (76): Tranmere v 
SM! Wed (7JJL Second Dtvtskxn Barns- 
ley v Blackpool (Til). Bundey v Bradkrrd C 
(7.15): Huddersfield v Aston ViHa ftJOr. Hull 
v Sisiderland (7.0). Third D hhl o si Bury v 
Stockport (7.0); Carfsie v Wrexham (7 0): 
Chester v Scunthorpe (7.0); Lincoln v Der- 
Ungton (7JD; Shrewsbury v Rochdale (7.0); 
Wlgen v Doncaster (76). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
First nlv) stent Brighton v Luton (2.0); 
Bristol C v Norwich; Crystal Palace v 
Southampton (7.0V. Laup n a Copt Bourne- 
rcouSi v Plymouth (2.0). 
8PRIBQHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAGUE: Colehesler Uhl v Peterborough 
l ZOr. Fulham v Woking; GlIBngham v 
Southend Utd (SJH: Leyton Orient v West 
Ha m Utd . 

ULSTER CUPr Wanil rinri Glenaron v 
Portadowtv. 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCHES: Harlequins v Exeter 
Untv, Newcastle Gestarth v Durham Untv 
Rugby * HM Prisons; Saracens v Brunei 
Untv Amber Court); Mri-Glamorgan v 
Pembro ke shire (7.15, Maesteg). 

Rugby League 

HALIFAX CENTENARY WORLD CUP! 
(tap Oner England v Fill (Wigan). 

Basketball 

MEN'S EUROPEAN CHAHPIDNSMPl 

England v Esionls (Granby Halls. 
Lstceslert. 


• UEFA have handed Bolton's Alan 
Thompson e tour -match ban from Interna- 
tional loo [ball Wlgwhig his sending 00 ln 
■ne European Umjer-2i ChampkMtship ds- 
lesi In Portugal last month. 

Thompson was shown Bts red card tar 
kfddng an opponent two minutes Iren: me 
end ot the 2-0 oeleat In Oporto. Bookings 
tar Philip Neville. Hobble EBtott end Chris 
Bari-Wiiliama m the seme math M to 
England receiving a £2.000 line tor me 
"Improoer conduct of the team”. 

* Nottingham Forest are giving a month's 
trial Is a Portuguese tniemadonal, Antonio 
Pacheco. Hie tanner Beni lea rntdOelder, 
29. is avatlabie on a tree translar afler 
buytng out his Sporting Lisbon oontrna. 


Sport in brief 


Chess 


Gymnastics 

China left it until the last day 
to win an individual gold 
medal at the world champion- 
ships in Sabae, writes Sarah 
Baldwin in Japan. It came in 
the women ’8 balance beam, 
where China’s leading gym- 
nast. Mo Huilan. secured the 
win with a dramatic routine 
scoring 9.9. 

China’s men won team gold 
while their women took the 
team silver behind Romania. 

Badminton 

England's l«uting women’s 
singles player Joanne Mug- 
geridge says she is going to 
pay her own way to Atlanta, 
writes Richard Jago. 

Muggeridge. who has lost 
two stone in two months but 
has yet to regain a place in 
the British Olympic squad, 
may have to find £4.000 if she 
is to win enough qualifying 
points a.t next month’s Far 
East tournaments. A 

American Football 

Tamarick Vanover clinched a 
29-23 NFL overtime home vic- 
tory for the Kansas City 
Chiefs over the San Diego 
Chargers. Seven minutes into 
file extra period Vanover 
broke three tackles to run 86 
yards and help his team be- 
come joint leaders of the 
American Conference's West- 
ern Division alongside file 
Oakland Raiders. 

Basketball 

Steve Bucknall has recovered 
from a hand injnry and 
returns to the England team 
for their European Champi- 
onship game against Estonia 
at Leicester tonight. Tony 
King, a 6ft Bin England power 
forward, has joined the Derby 
Storm. 


Kasparov retains title after 
Anand misses his chance 


Leonard Barden 


G arry kasparc 

retained his world cha 
pionship on Monday night 
New York when he scrapec 
draw in the longest game 
his match with Vishy Ana: 
and took a io~7 lead in t 
best-of-20 series. 

It was Kasparov’s fifth si 
cessfhl defence of the title . 
first won in 1985, includi 
three matches against his f 
low Russian Anatoly Karp 
and one. in 1998. against Br 
ain’s Nigel Short 
Kasparov needs at least a 
other draw to win two-thir 
of fiie prize money. If Ana: 
miraculously wins the fir 
three games and levels t 
scores, the money will 
shared. 

Meanwhile, the prize fu: 
has shrunk, it was original 
$l-5mfllion (£960,000). but 
match spokesman said t 
money has been reduced by 
per cent to pay for “addifiot 
organisational and prom 
tional costs”. 

Anand at last found j 
effective counter to Kaspt 
oVs Sicilian Dragon, whi 
had cost him two defeats 
three gsmes . An early qu© 
exchange weakened t] 
champion's pawns, and t 
Indian reached a favourat 
rook endgame only to mi 
his chance. 

Kasparov admitted lat 
that Anand could have won 
move 37 by advancing his 
pawn instead of allowing 
exchange. As played, th 
traded right down to ba 
kings. 


White: Anand 
Kasparov 
Seventeenth game 

BhK 

1s4 

C5 

2W3 

dS 

384 

CX84 

4NmM 

NtS 

SNcS 

gs 

6Be3 

Bg7 

TO 

00 

8 Qd2 

Nc8 

B Bc4 

BUT 

10 M 

h5 

11 Bb3 

RcB 

12000 

Ne5 

13 Bg5 

Re5 

14Kb1 

Rb0 

15 Rhal 

Os5 

IS 83 

b5 

17 BxfB 

Bri6 

18Nde2 

Rc6 

1SN85 

Qxd2 

2DRHJ2 

Nc4 

21 Bro4 

toco4 

, 22 Radi 

(5 

23 axS 

Bri5 

24Nd4 

Bxd4 

25 RxcM 

Ke2 

26 R4d2 

Rxd2 

27 Ftxd2 

K(S 

2BKC1 

Bed 

29 HIM 

Bnl5 

30 Rxd5 

Ke7 

31 RbS 

Ka6 

32 Rb7 

Rc5 

33Rxa7 

85 

34RaS 

gxM 

3S Rear- 

K87 

38 Re4 

03 

3TRXM 

CXD2+ 

3BKxb2 

R&5 

39 a4 

e 

40 aS 

14 

41 aS 

Kc7 

42RxM 

Rttg2 

43(1(7+ 

Kb8 

44KC3 

h4 

45K03 

TO 

46 C* 

RaZ 

47lte4 

Rxafi 

4fiRii7 

Ra5 

4914 

KcS 

50 fS 

KdS 

SI KI4 

Rc5 

52Kg5 

Rro4 

53Kg6 

«B4+ 

54 KfT 

05 

5516 

KdT 

56K8+ 

Kb6 

5717 

«4 

SBKgS 

(M 

59 HQ 

FW8+ 

eoKrifl 

Ko5 

BlflxM 

B3Rxd3 

83 

Dram 

62 RbS 

Ka4 



Position after black’s 
36th move; missed win 
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RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


Group Two: Papua New Guinea 28, Tonga 28 


Kumuls stir up Pacific frenzy 


David Hoppsat 

The Boulevard sees 
Lam pull wool over 
Tonga’s eyes in a 
stunning fightback 


T HERE were as many 
signs for Hull. Fair 
last night as there 
were for the World 
Cup, and as kick-off 
approached such was the 
relaxed, 1 unmomentous feel 
that this match might have 
been an intriguing family 
sideshow to slip between the 
big wheel and the visit to the 
local palm-reader. 

It proved to be considerably 
better than that and. In the 
case of the palm-reader, a 
good deal more honest A star- 
tlingly mild night for the east 
coast in mid -October encour- 
aged two Pacific nations into 
a combative and skilful con- 
test of 11 tries and a satisfying 
share of the spoils. 

Tonga's 25-24 defeat against 
New Zealand arguably arose 
because of a referee’s tackle 
miscount Once again last : 
night victory eluded them in I 
injury time as a try by Lucas 
Solbat, converted by Ritas 
Paiyo, levelled the scores. 

The tournament has al- 
ready excited rugby league’s 
chief executive Maurice Lind- 
say into a premature attack 
on the “gloom merchants". 
The gamble In extending it to 
10 nations is one of consider- 
able foresight and a crowd of 
5,000 just about defended the 
game’s heartland against a 
charge of parochialism. There 
is no more parochial north- 
ern city than Hull, which, in 
spite of its shrinking fishing 
industry, still prefers to tom 
its back on its neighbours and 
gaze out to the North Sea. 

Confusion over a strange 
6.15pm kick-off and inconsis- 
tent media coverage hardly 
helped. Take Radio Five. 
John Inverdale cannot hide 
his condescending air, 
whereas union's version of 
the World Cup was greeted 
with file comically exagger- 
ated respect of Mr Collins 
paying homage to Lady Cath- 
erine de Bourgh. 

Rugby league is indisputed- 
ly the national sport in Papua 
New Guinea, the only compet- 
ing side that can claim that 




Tongan knees up ... Awen Guttenbeil outspr in ts a Papua-New Guinea defender as he heads to the Hne for his side’s first try photograph wcHAasraE 


accolade. Their captain, and 
last night’s Man of the Match, 
Adrian Lam, was greeted by a 
crowd of 10,000 in the capital. 
Port Moresby, when he flitted 
back from Australia last 
month to confirm his 
allegiance. 

Following his outstanding 
form for Queensland in the 
State of Origin series, Lam 
had been touted as Austra- 
lia's scrum-half by, among 
others, Ricky Stuart, a previ- 
ous incumbent. But he 
resisted the temptation, ex- 
plaining: “I would have com- 
pletely lost face. Papua New 


Guinea need me.” They cer- 
tainly did last ni g ht 

Tonga’s 20-0 half-time lead 
was an impressive safeguard 
against anticipated exhaus- 
tion later in the game. Two 
unconverted tries fell to the 
considerable frame of Gutten- 
beil in the opening 24 minutes 
and, although the Kumuls 
had ample share of posses- 
sion, Howlett sidestepped a 
couple of defenders to cross 
the line for a third Tongan try 
five minutes later. 

The sport was not intro- 
duced to Tonga until file mid- 
Eigbties, hut satellite TV has 


quickened its progress and in 
spite of the absence of a 
clutch of Australian-based 
stars the tournament has con- 
firmed impressions that they 
are becoming the most formi- 
dable of the Pacific nations. 

Even the first line of their 
national anthem refers to “a 
sure defence" hut that was be- 
fore a battering from New 
Zealand ’5 forwards. Papua 
New Guinea breached it three 
times by the hour as Tonga 
flagged: Lam broke a half- 
hearted tackle, Paiyo wrig- 
gled under the posts and 
when Buko's vigorous run 


Edward Kennedy on why the media magnate believes the ARL is fighting a losing battle 

Murdoch claims imminent victory 


R upert Murdoch yes- 
terday predicted out- 
right victory in his expen- 
sive battle for control of 
Australian rugby league. 

Murdoch said the power 
struggle with the Austra- 
lian Rugby League (ARL), 
the sport’s national ruling 
body, would be settled in 
his favour within two 
years. 

“I will win and the ARL 
will collapse, whether It 
will be this year or the year 
after X don’t know," he said 
at News Corporation’s 
annual general meeting. 

Murdoch threw the sport 
into turmoil in March 
when he signed many of the 
country’s leading players 
to join his rebel Super 
League, due to kick off next 


March in direct competi- 
tion to the ARL. 

Asked if he would con- 
sider a compromise settle- 
ment, Murdoch replied 
bluntly: “No”. 

“They [the ARL] will 
have to go away. It is very 
hard to deal with people 
like that,” he said. “There 
is too much emotion in- 
volved on both sides and 
too much money too . . . We 
have got the best players 
for as much as you can 
afford.” 

News Ltd, the local arm 
of Murdoch’s media em- 
pire, is embroiled in a court 
case with the ARL which is 
expected, to determine 
Super League’s immediate 
future. 

Murdoch initiated the 


court action in a bid to 
remove eight dubs, includ- 
ing Sydney Bulldogs and 
Brisbane Broncos, from 
ARL jurisdiction, allowing 
them to defect to Super 
League next year. 

In a counter claim seek- 
ing damages against News 
Ltd, the ARL is claiming 
the clubs are contractually 
bound to the existing com- 
petition until the year 2000. 

A victory for the ARL in 
Sydney’s federal coart is , 
expected to delay Super 
League’s kick-off for 12 < 
months. “We felt that it | 
was essential to attack the j 
monopoly in rugby league 1 
In Sydney,” Murdoch said. 

He is planning to broad- 
cast Super League matches 
on his various television 


networks, including the 
Foxtel cable television sys- 
tem in Australia, due to be 
launched later this month. 

Murdoch's media rival 
Kerry Packer bolds broad- 
cast rights for ARL matches 
until the year 2000. Packer 
plans also to broadcast the 
matches on Optus Vision, a 
rival to Foxtel, in which he 
has a five percent stake. 

• Mike Bramwell, the cap- 
tain of Chorley Rugby 
Union Club, has switched 
his allegiance by signing 
for the town’s Rugby 
League team. 

The 25-year-old winger 
joins second division Chor- 
ley along with Mike Stew- 
art, a 28-year-old centre, 
who has signed from 
Rochdale. 


Wales given benefit of doubt 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


W ALES were yesterday 
let off the hook for 
overstepping the 
mark with their use of 
replacement players during 
their 28-6 win over France at 
Ninian Park on Monday. 

There was further good 
news for Wales as Jonathan 
Davies was found to be not as 
seriously injured as was first 
thought. He is expected to be 
fit to play in Sunday's match 
with Western Samoa in 
Swansea. 

Maurice Lindsay, the tour- 
nament director, said that 
Wales’s substitution trans- 


gression would save as a 
warning to other teams, who 
should try to eliminate confu- 
sion over blood-bin swaps and 
normal substitutions. 

It was felt that Wales, who 
made five substitutions, had 
made a genuine mistake and 
that they bad not tried to gain 
an advantage. The state of the 
game — they were winning 
18-6 at the time of the offence 
— was also taken into 
account 

“Bad we felt that it had af- 
fected the outcome we might 
have taken action that would 
have harmed Wales’s World 
Cup chances. But they made a 
genuine error and have apolo- 
gised," Lindsay said. 


Wales thought that Davies, 
who departed just before the 
hour suffering from mild con- 
cussion. was being replaced 
under the blood-bin rule. He 
was not and Bateman, who 
had earlier left the pitch 
under the blood-bin rale, took 
his place. 

■Soon a fte rwards Cunning- 
ham became their fourth — 
and what should have been 
last — substitute, but then 
Phillips entered the fray 10 
minutes from the end, by 
which time Wales had rffec- 
tively won the game. 

Earlier this year Auckland 
Warriors fell foul of Winfield 
Cup regulations governing 
substitutions. They were 


docked two points which ulti- 
mately cost them a play-off 
place. 

Davies returned from hos- 
pital for the post-match cele- 
brations on Monday and 
should captain the side 
against Western Samoa. A 
win will ensure a semi-final 
place and a possible meeting 
with England at Old Trafford. 
• The South Wales police, 
anxious that there should be 
no repeat of the confusion 
that delayed Monday’s kick- 
off, say that tickets for the 
tomorrow's match between 
France and Western Samoa 
will be available at Ninian 
Park from 6.30pm on the day 
of the match. 


from full-back beat file cover 
Tonga had been pegged hack 
to 20-16. 

Tonga's forward substitute 
Reeka strove hard to compen- 
sate aid barged over for Ton- 
ga's fifth try. But Lam’s ma- 
nipulative skills were 
increasingly evident and 
Gene dived on his clever kick 
to cut the margin to two 
points. 

Tonga's ability to over- 
power their opponents was 
eg g in emphasised as three 
minutes from time Taufa 
scored their sixth try only for 
Solbat to respond at the last. 


No side seems more vulner- 
able to the cold than PNG. On 
their last visit to England five 
years ago they cleared a 
Marks and Spencer store of 
thermal underwear and still 
shivered throughout the tour. 
They have never won a Test 
on foreign soil and probably, 
won't until global warming 
reaches greater proportions. 

PAPUA NEW auiMBA: Buko; Kopa, 
Gamin, Ofcul (Tela. 66m in; Serf bat 7®. 
Kouoru: Gann, tun; Evol, Paiyo. WraUoy. 
TW. (Raaka. 52) Yer. Manundo. 

TOkOfc Amone, Tnufn. Vaikona. Howlett 
Volktno: Dymocfc. Wolfgramm; Marsel In. 0 
Mann. Hansen, G Mann. Haomono (Flnau, 
61) Guttenbeil (Tonga, 56). 
ik i W ie C Alba (France) 


Smith is given 
pressure place 


Paul Fitzpatrick 

on tonight’s clash at 
Wigan between 
England and Fiji 

E ngland win secure a 
place in the World Cup 
semi-finals if they beat 
Fiji at Central Park, Wigan, 
tonight But the real object of 
the exercise now is to finish 
top of Group One. 

They would achieve that by 
defeating Fiji tonight and 
South Africa on Saturday, set- 
ting up a meeting, 

possibly with Wales, at Old 
Trafford the following week. 

But Fiji first and although 
Phil Larder, the England 
coach, feels that the Fijians 
were asked few questions by 
South Africa last Sunday, he 
will have prepared his squad 
for this game as thoroughly 
as he did for the match with 
Australia. 

Fiji’s coach, Graham Mur- 
ray, said that his players 
were probably too eager at 
times, that their football is 
perhaps too expansive for 
their own good. “But Fm not 
going to be the one to tell 
them they must not play that 

way,” he said. 

Fiji's adventurous running 
and skilful handling can 
cause problems for the best 
organised of opponents. Eng- 
land, though, will be looking i 
to capitalise on the mistakes 
which inevitably ensue from 
such a risky policy. 

But Fiji also looked physi- 
cally suited to the game at 
Keighley on Sunday. South 


Africa’s Rhinos showed their 
lack of tactical nons by 
repeatedly finding Iliesa Toga 
from re-starts. The second 
row forward punished them 
with a series of blistering "hit 
ups". 

England, then, will need to 
be wary. They cannot allow 
the Fijians too much room 
and they must not permit 
them to develop their rhythm. 
They must also be prepared 
for some high quality i 
tackling. 

Larder has not named Eng- 1 
land's strongest side, hut they 
should, in any case, be 
capable of overcoming all 
such problems. 

A lot of England interest 
will centre on Tony Smith, 
the Castleford stand-off who 
will be forming a new half- 
back partnership with Bobby 
Gouldlng, St Helens' tireless 
scrum-half. 

Daryl Powell, the England 
stand-off against Australia, is 
too predictable for some, and 
on Saturday little creative 
play emanated from him, 
though he made very few 
errors (he rarely does). 
Tonight gives Smith the 
chance to add to the pressure 
on PowelL 

KM OLA HD: K Hadllnakl (Wigan); J 
liobAiann (Wigan). N FUmty (Keighley). 

P Newlove (Bradford), J Bentley 
(Halifax): T Smith (Cacilelord), B 
Oonkflnu {Si Halana); P Breed be at 
(Sheffield), L Jackaon (Newcastle 
Knights). D Summon (CasUelortf), D 
Bette leapt, Auckland Warriors). M 
(*— »lrfy (Wigan), A Farrell (Wigan). 
S u ba l hn l — P Cook (Leada). > Bdward* 
(Wigan). S HaaghUn (Wigan). E 
■oCurrfe (Wdnaal- 

FUfc W Sowntetm; J DutaUto— . L 
MalegiUgl, P Sera, H KudiukUi N 
Heveakeloa, E Taow ■ Kewilirsln. ( 
I.eMtn, P Hrknlwiwli, A Pegs!, I Togs. 

S Meny—ra Sub*: K Ko m fc ul gfcu, J 
Vehifm* U WaWArOO. K MaSum. 
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Britain offered 
easy route to 
higher ground 


David Irvine 


A CLEAR and inviting 
path away from the 
nether regions of the 
Davis Cup competition, 
where they have languished 
for the past year, was pre- 
sented to Britain when next 
year’s draw was made in Lon- 
don yesterday. 

Bri tain have home advan- 
tage, from May 3 to 5, against 
Slovenia, whose best player is 
ranked at No. 401, and can 
then expect to visit Ghana ira- 
I mediately after Wimbledon in 
1 July ; before a promotion 
match at home with Egypt In 
September. * 

"We ought to make it,” said 
Britain’s captain David 
Lloyd. "We have the players 
and If we prepare properly we 
will. Then we will be where 
we ought to be anyway.” 

Not yet, it has to be said, 
playing for the trophy itself, 
which they helped inaugurate 
against the United States in 
1900. but in the first division 
of the Euro-Africa zone, 
which provides an opportu- 
nity to win back a World 
, Group place in 1998. 

Lloyd was delighted with 
the way the draw had fallen. 
"We now have a chance to 
consolidate. Tm looking for 
more young players to start 
pushing Grog Rusedski and 
Tim Henman for places in the 
team. We tend to have them 


knocking on the door too late. 
Jeremy Bates being No.l for 
so long may have been fantas- 
tic for him but shows just 
bow poor we have been.” 

With Rusedski now at 
No. 35 in the world and Hen- 
man chasing a top-100 place, 
Britain look as strong, if not 
stronger, than any of the 
other teams in the Euro- Afri- 
can zone Group Two. At the 
same time Lloyd's forecast, 
when he was made cap tain in 
May, that he would take Brit- 
ain back to the World Group 
within three years looks 
somewhat over-optimistic — 
especially if bis team, should 
they make Group One, are 
drawn away on clay. 

Russia and the United 
States, who contest this year's 
final in Moscow in December, 
had mixed fortunes in the 
World Group draw. The for- 
mer play Italy away and the 
latter Mexico at home. 

Interest in the competition 
has never been greater. A re- 
cord 124 teams have entered 
next year and a fourth div- 
ision is to be introduced in 
1997. 

WORLD OROUPi First round: Italy * 
Russia; South Africa v Austria; 
Switzerland v Germany: France v 
Denmark: India v Netherlands; Sweden w 
Belgium; Slovakia v Hungary; United 
States v Mexico /to be played February 
9-11). 

EURO- AFRICAN ZONE: Croup Two: 
Qraet Britain * Slovenia: Ghana v Malta: 
Egypt v Macedonia; Latvia v (vary Coast 
Poland v Mgerla: Luxembourg v Belarus; 
Yugoslavia » Czech Republic: Algeria v 
Portugal. 


Graf out of Brighton tournament 

S TEFFI GRAF, who is I The 26-year-old German, 
under investigation for whose father and manager. 


O under investigation for 
tax evasion, has dropped 
ont of next week’s Brighton 
International Champion- 
ships, a tournament she 
has won six times, and is 
unlikely to play a gain until 
Philadelphia in November. 


Athletics 


The 26-year-old German, 
whose father and manager, 
Peter, is in custody for al- 
legedly falling to report the 
equivalent of £23.4 million 
of her earnings, has said 
she win reduce her tourna- 
ment schedule due to her 
chronic back condition. 


Modahl’s hopes resting 
on new drugs hearing 


O NE DAY after she gave 
birth to her first child — 
a daughter named Tmani, the 
Swahili for "hope" — Kane 
Modahi was told yesterday 
that any hope which she ; 
might have had of a clear run 
through to next year’s At- 
lanta Olympics will be 
blocked by an international 
arbitration hearing. 

Modahi was banned for 
four years after a drugs test 
in Lisbon to June 1994 proved 
positive for high levels of test- 
osterone, bat the former Com- 
monwealth 800 metres cham- 
pion won her appeal last July. 

The International Amateur 
Athletic Federation's doping 
commission, meeting in Paris 
this week, has confirmed that 
her case should he sent to 
their arbitration panel, possi- 
bly next month. The panel’s 
r uling will be binding. 
Meanwhile, South Africa’s 


Cricket 


Lisa de Villiers, at 14 the 
youngest athlete to fail a 
drugs test, has tested positive 
for the banned anabolic ste- 
roid, nandrolone, for the 
second time in live months. 

• Carl Lewis, winner of eight 
Olympic gold medals, has 
asked that file schedule for 
next year's Atlanta Games be 
altered to alow him the possi- 
bility of competing in the 
100m, 200m and long jump. 
The Olympic timetable has al- 
ready been adjusted to help 
another American, Michael 
Johnson, attempt the 200-400 
double. 

• The chairman of the Swed- 
ish athletics federation, Berat 
Groon, has resigned because 
this year's World Champ- 
ionships at Gothenburg failed 
to make the forecast £1.3m 
profit. Early estimates sug- 
gest the championships will 
only just break even. 


Derbyshire back in black 


David Hopps 

D erbyshire have com- 
pleted a staggering finan- 
cial turnaround by announc- 
ing that they are back in the 
black less than three years 
after crippling debts left them 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Mike Horton. Derbyshire's 
fthairman , confirmed yester- 
day that the county could now 
be bracketed with the most fi- 
nancially stable In the 
country when he announced 
an annual trading profit of 
£120,000, double the previous 
county record. 

Derbyshire were only a fort- 
night away from bankr u p t cy 
early in 1993 as debts amount- 
ing to £650,000 were revealed. 
Horton’s election as chntrman 
coincided with sweeping ad- 
ministrative changes, since 
which time the outlook has 
been transformed. 

“The advantage a cricket 
dub has is of roughly know- 
ing its income for the year 


from an early stage," Horton 
said. "After that, it is a matter, 
of good housekeeping.” 

Their recovery was assisted 
by a £235,000 legacy from 
Frank Stretton, a south Der- 
byshire farmer, which Horton 
calculates might have acceler- 
ated the county’s recovery by 
about 18 months. 

Derbyshire's financial 
health has been achieved 
alongside a record cricket 
budget and improved mem- 
bers' facilities at the county's 
headquarters in Derby. 

• Alec Stewart has said he is 
“fit and raring to go" for Eng- 
land's tour of South Africa. 
He dismissed reports that a 
net he had at The Oval yester- 
day with England's batting 
coach John Edrich had been 
to test his thrice fractured 
right-index finger. 

“I have beat testing out a 
special plastic splint in the 
nets, but everything is okay," 
said Stewart ‘T had an X-ray 
a couple of weeks ago and 
everyone was happy with it” 
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Bohinen 

rebuts 

Clark 

greed 

charge 


David La coy in Oslo 


L ABS BOHINEN yester- 
day called his own press 
conference here to res- 
pond to allegations of greed 
made by Frank Clark, the 
Forest manager. 

The Norwegian midfielder 
also confirmed Rune Hauge's 
part in his £750,000 transfer 
from Nottingham Forest to 
Blackburn Rovers last week. 

Bohinen, who is included In 
the Norway team to play Eng- 
land tonight insisted that he 
had given Forest a chance to 
buy out the clause in his con- 
tract that allowed him to be 
sold for a mere £250.000 more 
than he cost them. 

"The clause was in there 
far two years," said Bohinen. 
"Frank Clark could have 
bought me oat for £500,000 but 
he said he couldn't afford it. 

"Since then Forest have 
spent £6.8 million on three 
players [Campbell, Bart- Wil- 
liams and Siienzi]. I think 
that speaks for itself. 

“Everybody who knows me 
knows 1 am not greedy, but 2 
honestly think that my 
chances of winning some- 
thing are bigger with the 
champions. It is every foot- 
baller’s wish to make money. 
Bat I think the fact that 
Blackburn are below Forest 
In the league made Frank 
Clark say what he did.” 
Bohinen said that be had 
been upset at being taken off 
against Arsenal and dropped 
for Forest's Uefa Cup game in 
Mahno. "I told the manager 
that I would not accept being 
on the bench and in and out of 
the side. But this only 
stemmed from my wish to 
play. It’s not all about money." 

Bohinen shrugged aside 
suggestions that he should 
not have spoken to Hauge — 
banned by Fife for bis in- 
volvement in the George Gra- 
ham "bungs" scandal — 
about the Blackburn move. 
"It’s natural for me to speak 
to him," he said. “He's done 
all the Norwegian transfers to 
England over the last 10 
years. 1 know he’s banned by 
Fifa but that doesn’t mean he 
can't give me some advice on 
bow to do the deal. 

"Everything has been done 
in accordance with Fife and 
Uefe rules. I’ve used the offi- 
cial Danish FA agent. But you 
can use anybody for advice." 


England team, pago 14 


SURVIVOR BOUNCES BACK WITH A WINNER 



Riding high ... Murphy (left), out of racing for 17 months with near-fatal injuries, heads for victory at Chepstow yesterday photograph: jeff Morgan 

Murphy back in triumph 


Stephen Bierley at Chepstow, where a 
brave Irish jockey made a dream comeback 


S URELY not a single 
punter in the whole 
of Britain would 
have complained 
about the winner of 
yesterday’s 3J5 at Chepstow. 
Declan Murphy, the National 
Hunt jockey who 17 months 
ago was within a photo finish 
of losing his life after a des- 
perately awful fell at Hay- 
dock, returned to the race- 
track in triumph. 

"They go quickly at Chep- 
stow and often they don't 
come back," Frankie Dettori 
had warned Murphy. The 28- 
year-old Irishman had so 
nearly not come back himself 
when in May last year his 
surgeon at Walton hospital. 
Liverpool, had expected, at 
the very best, for Murphy to 
be confined to a wheelchair 
for the rest of his life, such 
was the critical nature of his 


head injuries. They had just 
four minutes to keep him 
alive. His skull was fractured 
in seven places and a blood 
dot threatened to haemor- 
rhage fatally at any second. 
After the operation he was in 
a coma for nearly a week. 

All thoughts of Murphy 
having a normal life, let alone 
riding again, were the longest 
of long odds against. Yet at 
3J.5 yesterday, his blue cap 
sitting firmly and jauntily 
over a specially improved hel- 
met, which he helped to de- 
sign himself, and his green 
and yellow silks rippling in 
the breeze, he jumped from 
the starting stalls back into 
the life he so passionately 
loves and so bravely fought to 
keep. 

Murphy took Dettori's ad- 
vice and spurred his three- 
year-old Jibereen, the 3-1 



favourite, out of the stalls and 
away down the trolling seven 
furlongs with never the 
slightest hint that anybody 
would ever catch them. 

“It could not have been bet- 
ter stage-managed if they had 
tried,” remarked a course 
official. In feet Murphy had 
ridden out Jibereen last week 
at Geoff Lewis’s Epsom 
stables but in this race, the 
first of the annual flat-versus- 
jump jockeys challenges, the 
horses were drawn by ballot. 


“He's looking well, isn’t 
he?" they joked. Murphy 
smiled with mild embarrass- 
ment He cantered Jibereen 
down gently to the start lin- 
gering at the rear. “And at the 
back is Declan Murphy who 
has not appeared on a race 
track since a bad fell at Hay- 
dock," the course announcer 
advised fee crowd with unin- 
tentional understatement 
The horses disappeared 
from view but before they re- 
emerged from below the lime- 


At the very best Murphy was 
expected to be confined to a 
wheelchair for the rest of his life 


It was the most perfect of 
October afternoons. Chep- 
stow, squeezed between the 
wonders of Mammon and God 
with the Severn Bridge to the 
south and Tintern Abbey just 
up the river, was washed in a 
glorious autumnal light 
which bathed the faces of the 
dozen jockeys as they posed 
for a collective pre-race 
photograph. 


stone cliff below which the 
Wye slides down to the sea, it 
was clear that Murphy was 
about to make that most glori- 
ous of returns. 

Nobody could hide their de- 
light once he entered the win- 
ner’s enclosure. He bent down 
to kiss bin fian pfo* Joanna 
Park and then leapt off his 
horse like a stable boy. ‘T had 
analysed the form and felt 


that if I could initiate enough 
pace I could win.” He was 
even talking like a jockey 
again. 

On average a jump jockey 
fells about once in every 10 
races, with broken and 
twisted limbs commonplace. 
But for those who take part 
such fells are merely a risk — 
the race track is the very es- 
sence of their life and few 
would change this. 

There was a rumour just 
before the meeting that once 
Murphy had ridden here he 
would immediately announce 
his retirement, having 
achieved his objective of get- 
ting back in the saddle. 

After this victory he would 
not commit himself to a 
return over the jumps at 
Kempton this weekend. ‘Td 
like to reflect on things for a 
couple of days," he said. Al- 
though he did make it clear 
that his intentions ware , to 
return to jump racing. i 

But for the moment it was 
enough to know that what he 
had been dreaming of these 
past months had finally be- 
come a reality. No words of 
his or anybody else's could 
quite express his feelings yes- 
terday afternoon. 


Chess king at 
top of the 
fantasy table 



Victor Keegan 


F ORGET thefirst eight 
games, all of which 
ended in mind-numb- 
ing draws, even though 
they made thathoary old criti- 
cism of chess — t hat i t Is like 
watching paint drying — 
seem momentarily unfair to 
the paint 

Garry Kasparov’s crushing 
disposal of Vishy Anand, the 
young Indian challenger, for 
the Intel world championship 
is a seminal event. It pre- 
serves chess as the last bastion 
of Soviet supremacy In the 
post Cold War era and estab- 
lishes Kasparov as one of the 
supreme sportsmen. No one In 
a major sport — except possi- 
bly Sergey Bubka, fiie Ukrain- 
ian who has been increasing 
the pole vault world record 
since the early 1980s— can 
compete with Kasparov. He 
has been world champion con- 
tinuously since 1985 and 
hardly beaten in a major 
tournament. 

Nor is the youthful Kaspar- 
ov’s reign about to end. Under 
the unusual rules of the Pro- 
fessional Chess Association, 
which he co-founded with Ni- 
gel Short, his tenure is as- 
sured for two years when the 
rest of the chess world will 
compete for the privilege of 
chaUenginghim. This will 
change only if the much her- 
aided re-unification champi- 
onship (of the breakaway PCA 
and the official FIDE) takes 
place next year. But it does not 
alter the argument for an 
annual tournament in which 
all the contenders, suitably 
seeded, participate, including 
the reigning champion. 


r ASPARO Vs great- 


ness does not simply 


| ^ASPAB 
I JT ness do 
f % hang on the worl 
I ^championship, since 
lie m ai nt ains the highest rat- 
ing in chess history and con- 
sistently wins almost every 
tournament In between de- 
spite extra-mural activities 
which have included setting 
up the PCA, dabbling in poli- 
tics as deputy leader of the 
Russian Democratic Party, 
and being contributing editor 
of the Wall Sreet Journal 
His is a supreme cerebral 
sporting achievement He is 
arguably better at what he 
does than almost anyone in 
sporting history. His place in 
the world fantasy league of the 
all-time sporting greats is cir- 


cumscribed only by the reluc- 
tance of the sporting establish- 
ment to admit that an activity 
consisting of moving 16 pieces 
ofwood or plastic around a 64- 
square board is a “sport" in 
the first place. 

The quest ion whether chess 
is a sport, a science, an art or a 
game (or all four) is ultimately 
sterile. Zt rumbled for years In 
this newspaper, where cover- 
age was shunted, sometimes 
acrimoniously, between the 
home and foreign pages until 
it eventually found a niche in 
the sports section where it 
now resides. It must be a sport 
because it is reported in the 
sports pages. OK? 

T HE biggest threat to 
Kasparov — still only 
32 years old — comes 
not from other players 
but from the chip on his 
shoulder. The silicon chip. 
There are 5V 2 billion people In 
the world and the latest com- 
puter programs can beat all 
but 500 of them without sweat 
And they are closing in fast. 
Last year a PC running Intel's 
Pentium chip beat five of the 
world's top 20 grandmasters in 
a five-minute “blitz" tourna- 
ment. Kasparov lost at first 
but won in a play-off. He did it, 
he said, for the human race. 

But for how much longer? 

He claims he will beat the chip 
as long as he studies the com- 
puter’s style of play . They are 
good at calculating, he says, 
but lack intuition. But what is 
intuition if it is not taking an 
inspired short-cut — which 
computer power, still increas- 
ing at an awesome pace — will 
eventually achieve the long 
way round by calculation? 

Chess programs have al- 
ways been at the cutting edge 
of computer development, 
which is why Intel, the world's 
biggest chip maker, sponsors 
the world championship. No 
other sports people have to 
prove themselves against com- 
puters as well as humans, 
though the two seem to merge 
inmotor sport. When grand- 
masters succumb to the relent- 
less advance of technology, 
humans will have been dealt a 
mortifying blow from which 
they may never recover. 

Chess is an intellectual 
blood sport steeped In images 
of life and death. Perhaps the 
eventual victory of the com- 
puter over mere mortals will 
revive the intimations of mor- 
tality inherent in chess imag- 
ery and best expressed by an 
anonymous mediaeval poet : 
Wears but chessmen who to 
mom are fain 
Just as the Great Chess- 
player doth ordain 
He mooes us on Life’s chess- 
board to and fro 
And then in Death's box 
shuts us up again. 


Leonard Barden, page 14 
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Guardian Crossword Ho 20,469 

Set by Araucaria 



Across 


9 Poetical Thomases cheek to 
cheek, say? That’s daring! (0) 

10,1 1 Favourite to have 
strangled Muppets’ cries? 
(5,7) 

12 Literary family whose backs 
are straight? (7) 

13 *a Military life — giving gays 
the sack? (4-4) 

14 Means of access to plant 
that’s blooming? (4.6) 

15 Archer’s dasire tor 
acknowledgment? (7) 

17 Water-fly taking the fead in 
Hamlet is ungenttemanly (7) 

10 That is, Hamlet is changed 
Inside to be an enemy of 
society (10) 

22*25 Gams with 9 across: 
there won't be a tie (4,4) 

23 Writer of funny book In front 
going beck (7) 


24 Unlawfully killed: New York 
City leaders held 
responsible (7) 

26 SeeS 

27 Sarah eating fruit on 
container going to 
Manchester (4.5) 

Down 


1 Object of exercise: 
effervescent-sounding little 
beast gets it on the head 
(8.7) 

2 First year, farm hens with 
battery (8) 

3 See 13 

4 What's up? Nothing wrong 
with being left-handed (8) 

5 Strange relation? Very 
likely (43) 

6 Image tor leader next to 
Pompey? (8) 

7 Medium for medicine man 
( 6 ) 


□ □□□man 
□□□aannD □□□□□□ 

□ e □ m a □ □ 
QOQQ £!□□□□□□□□□ 

□ a □ □ n a 
□nauno □saaonao 

no □ □ m 
noamnnn □□qhqdd 
□ □ □ mm 
□□Banana □□□oao 

a □ a □ g a 

□oQDODQona □□□□ 

□ □ □ n □ □ n 

□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

a □ □ □ □ □ n 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20^*88 


3yZB Unbeliever’s response 
to pious request 
(4,2,3, 3, 3, 5) 

16 Servant comes In to be 
property of Susan (5,3) 

IT Company reduced to idly 
wandering In the form of a 
cup (8) 

18 Club workman wearing 
velvet? (4,4) 

20 Places to put kettles on? 
He left one no choice (6) 

21 Generous cut including 6 
(6) 

28 See 22 
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